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‘ Nothing, except that I am not guilty,’ re- 
plied Joey. 

‘ [ have had the warrant out against him these 
seven years, or thereabouts, but he escaped me,’ 
observed the peace-officer; ‘he was buta lad then. 

‘He must have been a child, to judge by his 
present appearance,’ observed the magistrate, 
who was making out the committal. ‘I now 
perfectly recollect the whole affair.’ 

The o‘ficer received the committal, and in 
half an honr ovr hero was locked up with felons 
of every description. His blood ran cold when 
he found himseif enclosed within the massive 
walls; and, as soon as the jailor had left him 
alone, he shuddered and covered his face with 
his hands. Our hero had, however, the greatest 
of all consolations to support him—the conscious- 
ness of his innocence; but when he called to 
mind how happy and prosperous he had lately 
been—when he thought of Emma, and that now 
all his fair prospects and fondest anticipations 
were thrown to the ground, it is not surprising 
that, for a short time, he weptin his solitude 
and silence. To whom should he make known 
hissituation? Alas! it would toosoon be known, 
and would not every one, even Emma, shrink 
from a supposed murderer? No! there was one 
who would not—one on whose truth he could 
depend; Mary would not desert him even now; 
he would write to her and acqgaint her with his 
situaiion. Our hero having made up his mind 
so to do, obtained paper and ink from the jailor 
when he came into his cell, which he did in 
about two hours after he had been locked up.— 
Joey wrote to Mary, stating his position in afew 
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words, and that the next morning he was to be 
taken down to Exeter to await his trial, and ex- 
pressed a wish, if possible, that she would come 
there to see him; and, giving a guinea to the 
turnkey, requested him to forward the letter. 

‘It shall go safe enough, young master,’ re- 
plied the man. ‘Now do you know that yours 
is one of the strangest cases that ever came to 
my knowledge?’ continued the man; ‘ we’ve 
been talking about it among ourselves; why, the 
first warrant for your apprehension was out 
more than eight years ago; and to look at you 
now, you cannot be more than seventeen or 
eighteen.’ 

‘Yes, 1 am,’ replied Joey ; ‘1 am twenty-two.’ 

‘Then don’t you tell any body else that, and 
I will forget it. You see youth goes a great 
way in court; and they will see that you must 
have been quite achild whenthe deed was done 
-—for | suppose by the evidence there is no doubt 
of that--and it won't be a hanging matter, that 
you may be certain of; you'll cross the water, 
that’s ail; so keep up yeur spirits, and look as 
young as you can.’ 

Mary received the letter on the following day, 
and was in the deepest distress at its contents. 
She was still weeping over it, and her work had 
been thrown down at her feet, when Mrs. Aus- 
tin came into the dressing-roem where she was 
sitting. 

‘ What is the matter, Mary ?° said Mrs. Austin. 

‘I have received a letter from my brother, 
Madam,’ replied Mary; ‘he is in the greatest 
distress ; and I beg you to let me go to fim im- 
mediately.’ 
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‘Your brother, Mary ! what difficulty is he in?’ 
asked Mrs. Austin.~ 

Mary did not reply, but wept more. 

* Mary, if your brother is in distress, I cer- 
tainly will not refuse your going to him; but 
you should tell me what his distress is, or how 
shall | be able to advise or help you? Is it very 
serious ?’ 

* He is in prison, Madam.’ 

‘In prison fur debt, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, madam; ona charge of murder, which 
he is not guilty of?" 

‘Murder!’ exclaimed Mrs. Austin, ‘and not 
guilty! Why—when—and where did this mur- 
der take place ?’ 

* Many years ago, Madam, when he was quite 
a child.’ 

‘How very strange!’ thought Mrs. Austin, 
panting for breath, and sinking into a chair.— 
* But where, Mary?’ 

¢ Down in Devonshire, Madam, at Grassford. 

Mrs. Austin fell senseless from her chair.— 
Mary, very much surprised, hastened to her as- 
sistance, and, after atime, succeeded in restoring 
her, and leading her toa sofa. For some time, 
Mrs. Austin remained with her face buried in 
the cushions, while Mary stood over her. At 
last Mrs. Austin looked up, and, laying her hand 
upon Mary’s arm, said, in a solemn tone— 

¢ Mary, do not ueceive me; you say that that 
boy is your brother—tell me, is not that false ? 
I am sure that itis. Answer me, Mary.’ 

¢He is not my born brother, Madam, but I 
love him as one,’ replied Mary. 

‘Again answer me truly, Mary, if yeu have 
any regard for me. You know his real name; 
what is it?’ 

‘Joseph Rushbrook, Madam, replied Mary, 
weeping. 

‘[ was certain of it!" replied Mrs Austin, 
bursting into tears; ‘I knew it! the biow has 
come at last! God have mercy on me! What 
can be done?’ And again Mrs. Austin aban- 
doned herself to bitter grief. 

Mary was in amazement; how Mrs. Austin 
should know anything of Joey’s history, and 
why she should be in such distress was to hera 
complete mystery ; she remained for some time 
at the side of her mistress, who became gradu- 
ally more composed, Mary at last said,— 

‘ May I go to him, Madam ?’ 

‘Yes,’ rep'ied Mrs. Austin, ‘most certainly. 
Mary, I must have no secrets now; you must 
tell me everything. You see that ] am deeply 
interested about this young man as well as 
yourself; it is quite sufficient for you at present 
to know that; before [ say any thing more, you 
must be candid with me, and tell me how you 
became acquainted with him, and all that you 
know relative to his life; that I will assist you 
and him in every way in my power, that neither 
money nor interest shall be spared, you may be 
assured; and 1 think, Mary, that aftr this pro- 
mise, you will not conceal any thing from me.’ 

‘Indeed I will net, Madam,’ replied Mary, 
‘for L love him as much as I can Jove.’ Mary 
then commenced by stating that she was living 
,at Gravesend wien she first met with Joey.— 


There was a little hesitation at the commence- 
ment of her narrative, which Mrs. Austin pre- 
tended rot to observe; she then continned, 
winding up with the information which she had 
received from Furness the marine, their escape, 
and her admission into Mrs Austin’s family. 

‘And it was Joseph Rushbrook that came 
with you to this house ?’ 

‘Yes, Madam,’ replied Mary ; * butone of the 
men was quite rude to me, and Joey took it up. 
Mr. Austin, hearing a noise, sent down to inquire 
the cause; the servants threw all the blame 
upon Joey, and he was ordered out of the house 
immediately. He refused even to come back to 
the hall, after the treatment he had received, 
for a long while; but it was he who was m the 
parlor when you opened the door, it you recol- 
lect, a few weeks ago.’ 

Mrs. Austin clasped her handsand then press- 
ed them to her furehead ; after a while she said, 

‘And what has he been doing since youcame 
here ?? 

Mary then informed her mistress of all she 
knew of Joey’s subsequent career. 

‘ Well, Mary,’ said Mrs. Austin, ‘you must 
gotohim directly. You will want money; bnt 
Mary, promise me that you will not say a word 
to him about what has passed between us—that 
is, for the present; by and by | may trust you 
more.’ 

‘You may trust me, Madam,’ replied Mary, 
looking her mistress in the face; ‘ but it 1s too 
late for me to go this afternoon; I will, if you 
please, now wait till to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Do so, Mary; | am glad that you do not go 
to-night, for | wish you tostay with me; | have 
many questions to ask you. At present I wish 
to be alone, my good girl. Tell Mr. Austin that 
1 am very unwell and do not dine below.’ 

‘ Shall [ bring your dinner up here, madam?’ 
asked Mary. 

‘Yes, you may bring it, Mary,’ replied Mrs, 
Austin, with a faint smile 

Never did two people leave one another both 
so mach wishing to be alone as Mary and Mrs. 
Austin. The former quitted the room, and, 
having first executed her commission, returned 
to her own apartment that she might reflect 
without being disturbed. What could be the 
reason of Mrs Austin’s behavior? Whatcould 
she know ot Joey Rushbrook? and why so in- 
terested and moved? She had heard among-the 
servants that Mr. and Mrs. Austin were former- 
ly in an humbler sphere of life; that he was a 
half-pay officer; but there was still no clue to -uch 
interest about Joey Rushbrook. Mary thought and 
thought over and over again,revolved all that had 
passed in her mind, but could make nothing of it; 
and she was still trying to solve the mystery, 
whenthe house-maid came into the room and in- 
formed her that Mrs Austin’s bell had rung twice. 
Mrs. Austin, on her part, was still more bewil- 
dered ; she couldgot regain sufficient calmness 
to enable her to dheide how toact. Herson in 
prison, to be tried for his life for a crime he had 
not committed' Would he divu'ge the truth 
and sacrifice his father? She thought not. It 
he did not, would he not be condemned? and if 
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he were, could she remain away from him? or 
ought she not to divulge what the boy would 
conceal? And ithe did confess the truth, 
would they find out that Mr. Austin and Joseph 
Rushbrovk were one and the same person ?— 
Would there be any chance of his escape ?— 
Would he not sooner or later be recognized ?— 
How dreadful was her situation! Then, again, 
should she acquaint her husband with the posi- 
tionot his son? If so, would he come forward ? 
Yes, most certainly, he would never let Joey 
suffer for his crime. Ought she to tell her 
husband? And then Mary, who knew so much 
already, who had witnessed her distress and an- 
gush, who was so fond of her son, could she 
trust her? Could she do without trusting her? 
Such were the various and conflicting ideas 
which passed in the mind of Mrs. Austin. At 
last she resolved that she would say nothing to 
her husband; that she would send Mary to her 
son ; and thatshe would that evening have more 
conversation with the girl, and decide, after she 
she had talked with her, whether she would 
make hera confidante or not. Having made up 
her mind so far, she rang the bell for Mary. 

‘ Are you better, madam?’ asked Mary, who 
had entered the room very quietly. 

‘ Yes, thank you, Mary; take your work and 
sit dou.n; I wish to have some more econversa- 
tion with you about this young person, Joseph 
Ru:hbrook; you must here seen that I am 
much interested about him.’ 

* Yes, Madam.’ 

‘There was some portion of your story, Mary, 
which [ did not quite understand. Ycu have 
now lived with me five years, and | have every 
reason to be satisfied with ,our behavior. You 
have conducted yourself as a well-behaved, 
modest, and attentive young woman.’ 

‘J am much obliged to you Madam for your 
good opinion,’ replied Mary. 

‘And [ hope you will admit that l have not 
been a hard mistress to you, Mary; but on the 
the contrary, have shown you that I have been 
pleased with your conduct.’ 

‘Certiinly, Madam, you have; and I trust I 
am grateful.’ 

‘I believe so,’ replied Mrs. Austin. ‘ Now Ma- 
rv I wish you to confide in me altogether.— 
What | wish to know is—how did you in so 
short a time become acquainted with this Fur- 
ness, so as to obtain this secret from him? I 
may say, whom did you live with, and how did 
you live, when at Gravesend? for you have not 
mentioned that to me. It seems so odd to me 
that this man should have told a person to whom 
he had seen but for a few hours a secret of such 
moment.’ 

Mary’s tears fell fast, but she made no reply. 

‘Cannot you answer me, Mary’’ 

‘I can, Madam,’ said she, at last; ‘but if I 
tell the truth—and I cannot, tell a lie now— 
you will despise me, and perhaps order me to 
leave vour house immediately ; and if you do, 
what will become of me ?? 

‘ Mary, if you think I intend to take advan- 
tage of a confession extorted from you, you do 
me wrong; I ask the question because it is 





necessary that [ should know the truth—because 
I cannot confide in you without you first confide 
in me ; tell me, Mary, and do not be afraid.’ 

‘ Madam, I will; but pray do not forget that 
1 have been under your roof for five years, and 
that I have been during that time an honestand 
modest girl. I was not so once, I confess it;’ 
and Mary’s cheeks were red with shame, and 
she hung down her head. 

‘We all are sinful creatures, Mary,’ replied 
Mrs. Austin; ‘and who is there that has not 
fallen into error? The Scriptures say, ‘Let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone ;’ 
nay, more, Mary, there is more joy over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine 
who need no repentance ; shall I then be harsh 
to you my poor girl? No, no. By trusting me 
you have made me your friend ; you must be 
mine, Mary for I wanta friend now.’ 

Poor Mary fell on her knees before Mrs. Aus- 
tin, and wept over her hand as she kissed it re- 
peatedly. 

Mrs. Austin was much affected, and, as the 
contrite girl recovered herself, Mrs. Austin lean- 
ed on ber elbow, and putting her arm round 
Mary's neck, drew her head towards her, and 
gently kissed heron the brow. 

¢ You are, indeed, a kind friend, Madam,’ said 
Mary, after a pau-e, ‘and may the Almighty re- 
ward you! You are unhappy; I know not 
why; but I would die to serve you. I only wish 
that you would let me prove it ’ 

‘First, Mary, tell me as much of your own 
history as you choose to tell; 1 wish to know it.’ 

Mary then entered into the details of her 
marriage, her husband’s conduct, her subse- 
quent career, and her determination to lead a new 
life, which she had so sincerely proved by her 
late conduct. 

Mary having concluded her narrative, Mrs. 
Austin addressed her thus :— 

‘ Mary, if you imagine that you bave fallen in 
my good opinion, after what you have confessed 
to me, you are much mistaken; you have, on 
the contrary, been raised. There have been 
few, very few, that have had the courage and 
fortitude that you have shown, or who could 
have succeeded as you have done. I wasafraid 
to trust you before, but now I am not. I will 
not ask you not to betray me, for [ am sure you 
willnot. On two points only my lips are seal- 
ed; and the reason why they are sealed is, that 
the secret is not mine alene, and I have not per- 
mission to divulge it. That I am deeply in- 
terested in that boy is certain; nay, that he is 
near and very dear connexion is also the case ; 
but what his exact relationship is towards me I 
must not at present say. You have asserted 
your belief of his innocence, and I tell you that 
you are right; he did not do the deed; I know 
who did, but I dare not reveal the name.’ 

‘That is exactly what Joey said to me, Mad 
am,’ observed Mary; ‘and, moreover, that he 
never would reveal it,even if he were on his trial.’ 

‘1 do not think that he ever will, Mary,’ re- 
joined Mrs. Austin, bursting imto tears: ‘ poor 
boy ! it is horrible that he snould suffer for an 
offence that he has not committed.’ 
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‘Surely, Madam, if he is found guilty, they 
will not hang him, be was such a child.’ 

‘I scarcely know.’ 

‘It’s very odd that his father and mother have 
disappeared in the manner they did; I think it 
is very suspicious,’ observed Mary. 

*You must, of course, have your own ideas 
from what you have already heard,’ replied Mrs. 
Austin, in a calm tone; ‘but as I have already 
said, my lips on thatsubject are sealed. What 
I wish you to do Mary, is, not at first to let him 
know that I am interested about him, or even 
that | know any thing about him. Make all the 
inquiry you ean as to what is likely to be the is- 
sue of the affair; and, when you haveseen him, 

ou must then come back and tell me all that 
. says, and all that has taken place.’ 

*I will, Madam.’ 

‘You had better go away early to-morrow ; 
one of the grooms shall drive you over to meet 
the coach that runs to Exeter. While I think 
of it, take my purse, and do not spare it, Mary, 
for money must not be thought ot now; I am 
very unwell and must go to bed.’ 

‘{ had better bring up the tray, Madam; a 
mouthful and a glass of wine will be of service 
to you.’ 

* Do so, dear Mary, I feel very faint.’ 

As soon as Mrs. Austin had taken some re- 
freshment, she entered again into conversation 
with Mary, asking her a hundred questions 
about her son. Mary, who had now nothing to 
conceal, answered freely ; and when Mary wish- 
ed her good night, Mrs. Austin was more than 
ever convinced that the boy’s rectitude of prin- 
ciple would have made him an ornament to So- 
ciety. Then came the bitter feeling that he was 
about to sacrifice himself ; and that he would 
be condemned as a felon, disgraced, and per- 
haps executed ; and as she turned on her rest- 
less pillow, she exclaimed, ‘ Thank God that he 
is innocent !—his poor father suffers more.’ 





CHAPTER XI. 
IN WHICH MARY MAKES A DISCOVERY OF WHAT 
HAS BEEN LONG KNOWN TO THE READER 

It was hardly ten o’clock on the ensuing morn- 
ing when Mary arrived at Exeter, and proceed- 
ed to the goal. Hereyes were direeted to the 
outside of the massive building, and her cheeks 
blanched when she viewed the chains and fet- 
ters over the entrance, so truly designating the 
purport of the structure. There were several 
people at the steps and in the passage, making 
inquiries, and demanding permission of the turn- 
key to visit the prisoners; and Mary had to wait 
some minutes before she could make her request. 
Her appearance was so different to the usual 
class of applicants, that the turnkey looked at 
her with some surprise. 

* Whom do you wish to see ?’ inquired the man, 
for Mary's voice had faltered. 

‘Joseph Rushbrook, my brother,’ repeated 
Mary. 

At this moment the head gaoler came to the 
wicket. 

‘She wishes to see her brother, young Rush- 
brook,’ said the turnkey. 


* Yer, certainly,’ replied the gaoler, ‘ walk in, 
and sit down in the parlor for a little while till I 
can send a man with you.’ 

There was gentleness and kindness of manner 
shown by both the gentlemen towards Mary, 
for they were moved with her beauty and evi- 
dent distress. Mary took a seat in the gaoler’s 
room; the gaoler’s wife was there, and she was 
mere than kind. The turnkey came to show 
her to the cell ; and when Mary rose, the gaol- 
er’s wife said to her: ‘ After you have seen your 
brother, my child, you had better come back 
again, and sit down here a little while, and then, 
perhaps, I can be of some use to you, in letting 
you know what can be done, and what is not 
allowed.’ 

Mary could not speak, but she looked at the 
gaoler’s wife, her eyes brimming over with tears ; 
the kind woman understood her. ‘Go now, 
said she, and mind you come back to me.’ 

The turnkey, without speaking, led her to the 
cell, fitted the key to the ponderous lock, push- 
ed back the door, and remained outside. Mary 
entered, and in a second was in the arms of our 
hero, kissing him, and bedewing his cheeks 
with her tears. 

‘I was sure that you would come, Mary,’ said 
Joey, ‘now, sit down, and | will tell you how 
this happened, while youcompose yourself; you 
will be better able to talk to me after a while.’ 

They sat down on the stretchers upon which 
the bed had been laid during the night, their 
hands still clasped, audas Joey entered into a 
narrative of all that had passed, Mary’s sobs 
gradually diminished, and she was restored to 
something like composure. 

‘And what do you intend to do when you 
are brought to trial, my dear boy ?’ said Mary at 
last. 

‘I shall say nothing, except ‘Not Guilty,’ 
which is the truth Mary ; I shall make no de- 
fence whatever.’ 

‘ But why will you not confess the truth ?’ re- 
plied Mary. ‘1 have often thought of this, and 
I have long made up my mind, that no one could 
act as you do, if a parent’s life were not con- 
cerned ; you or any body else would be mad to 
sacrifice himself in this way, unless it were to 
save a father. 

Joey’s eyes were cast down on the stone pave- 
ment; he made no reply. 

‘ Why, then, if 1am right in my supposition,’ 
continued Mary—‘I do not ask you to say yes 
or no on that point—why should you not tell 
the truth? Furness told me that your father 
and mother had left the village and that he had 
attempted to trace them, but eould not and he 
expressed himself sure that they had gone to 
America. Why, then, supposing I am right, 
should you sacrifice yourself for nothing ?’ 

‘ Supposing you are right, Mary,’ replied Joey, 
with his eyes still cast down, ‘ what proof is 
there that my parénts have leftthe country? Ie 
was only the supposition of Furness, and it is 
my conviction they have not. Where they may 
be, I know not; but I feel positive that my 
mother would not leave the country without 
having first found out where I was, and have 
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taken me with her. No, Mary, my father and 
mother, if alive, are still in this country.’ 

‘Recollect again my dear boy, that your fa- 
ther may be dead.’ 

‘And if so, my mother would have by this 
time found me out; she would have advertised 
for me —done everything—I feel that she would 
have—she would have returned to Grassford, 
and ; 

‘And what, Joey ?’ 

‘[ must not say what, Mary,’ replied our 
hero; ‘ | have thought a great deal since I have 
been shut up here, and I have taken my resolu 
tion, which is not to be changed; so let us 
now say no mure upon the subject, dear Mary. 
Tell me all about yourself.’ 

Mary remained another hour with Joey, and 
then bade him farewell; she was anxions to re- 
turn to Mrs Austin, and acquaint her with the 
resultofher interview; with a heavy heart she 
walked away from the cell and went down into 
the parlor of the gaoler. 

¢ Would you like to take anything ?’ said the 
gaoler’s wife, after Mary had sat down. 

‘ Alitt'e water,’ replied Mary. 

¢ And how is your brother?’ 

* Heis innocent, rep] ed Mary: ‘he isindeed ; 
but he won’t tell anything, and they will con- 
demn him.’ 

‘Well, well; but do not be afraid; he must 
have been very young at the time, innocent or 
guilty, and he wont suffer, that [ know; but he 
will be sent out of the country.’ 

‘ Then I will go with him,’ replied Mary. 

‘ Perhaps he will be pardoned, dear; keep 
your spirits up, and, if you have money, get a 
good lawyer.’ 

*Can yon tell me who would bea good law- 
yer to apply to.’ 





‘Yes; Vr. Trevor; he isa very clever man,’ 


and comes the Western Circuit; if any one ca 
save hitn, he ean.’ ’ 

*] will take his name down, if you please,’ 
said Mary 

The gaoler's wife gave Mary a piece of paper 
and pen and ink; Mary wrote down the name 
and address of Mr. Trevor, and then, with many 
thanks, took her leave. 

On her return to the hall, Mary communicat- 
ed to Mrs. Austin what had passed. Mrs. Aus- 
tin perceived that Joey would not swerve from 
his resolution, and all that could be done was to 
procure the best legal assistance. 

‘ Mary, my good gir!,’ said Mrs. Austin, * here 
is monev which you will find necessary for your 
adopted brother's assistance. You say that you 
have obtained the name of the best legal person 
to be employed in his behalf. To-morrow you 
must goto London, and call upon that gentle- 
man. It may be as well not to mention my 
name. As his sister, you of course seek the best 
legal advice. You must manage all this as if 
from yourself.’ 

©] will, Madam.’ 

‘And, Mary, if you think it advisable, you 
ean remain in. town two or three days; but pray 
write to me every day.’ 

*1 will, Madam.’ 


The Peacher. 


kind and considerate man. 


certainly. 
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‘Let me know your address, as 1 may wish to 


say something to you when [ know what has 
been done.’ 


*T will, Madam.’ 
‘And now yéu had better go to bed, Mary, for 


you must be tired; indeed, you look very fa- 
tigued, my poor girl; I need not caution you 
not to say anything to any of the servants; good 
night.’ 


Mary threw herself on her bed, she was in- 


deed worn out with anxiety and grief; at last 
she slept. 
way to town, having, in reply to the curiosity 
of the servants, stated that the cause of her jour- 
ney was the dangerous illness of her brother. 


The next morning she was on her 


As soon as she arrived in London, Mary drove 


to the chambers of the lawyer, whose direction 
she had obtained trom the Exeter gaoler; he 
was at home, and after waiting a short time, she 
was ushered by the clerk into his presence. 


‘What can J do for you, young lady? inquired 


Mr. Trevor, with some surprise ; ‘it is not often 
that the den of a lawyer has such a brigkt vis- 
ion to cheer it. 


Do me the favor to take a chair.’ 
‘I am not a young lady, Sir,’ replied Mary ; 


‘I have come to you to request that you will be 
so kind as to defend my brother, who is about to 
be tried.’ 


‘Your brother! what is he charged with?’ 
‘Murder,’ replied Mary; ‘ but indeed, Sir, he 


is not guilty,’ she continued, as she burst into 
tears. 


Mr. Trevor was not only aclever but also a 
He remained silent 
for some minutes tu allow Mary time to recover 
herself. When she was more composed, he said : 

* What is your brother’s name?’ 

¢ Joseph Rushbrook.’ 

‘Rushbrook ! Rushbrook ; | well remember 


that nme,’ remarked Mr. Trevor; ‘ strange, the 


Christian name also the same! it is singular, 
The last time [ was conc rned 
for a person of that name, | was the means of 
his coming into a large landed property ; now I 
am requested to defend one of the same name, 
accused of murder.’ 

Mary was astonished at this observation of 
Mr. Trevor's, but made no reply. 

‘Have you the indictment? Where did the 
murder take place ?’ 

‘{a Devonshire, Sir, many years ago.’ 

¢ And he is now in Exeter gaol? Come, tell 
me all the particulars.’ 

Mary told all that she knew, in a very clear 
and concise manner. 

‘Now, my good girl,’ said Mr. Trevor, ‘I 
must see your brother. Jn two days | shall be 
down at Exeter. Ifyou write to bim, or see 
him, before | do, you must tell him «ye must 
tell him he must trust in his lawyer, and have 
no reservation, or I shall not be able todo him 
so wach service; Allow me to ask you, have 
you any relations in Yorkshise ?’ 

* No, Sir, none.’ 

‘And yet the name and Christian name are 
exactly the same. It's an odd coincidence !— 
They, however, changed their name, when they 
came into the property.’ 
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‘ Changed the name of Rushbrook, Sir'’ said 
Mary, who now thought that she had a clue to 
Joey’s parents. 

‘ Yes, changed it to Austin; they live now in 
Dorsetshire. I menticn it because, if interest is 
required for your brother, and he could prove 
any relationship, it mght be valnable. But, 
bless me! what isthe matter? Smithers,’ cried 
Mr. Trevor, as he ran and supported Mary, 
‘some water ! quick! the girl has fainted!’ 

It was surprise at this astounding intelligence, 
her regard for Mrs. Anstin, and the light now 
thrown upon the interest she had shown for our 
hero, and the conviction of what must be her 
suffering, which had overcome the poor girl.— 
In a short time she recovered. 

*] thank you, Sir, but I have suffered so much 
anxiety about my poor brother, said Mary, fal- 
tering, and almost gasping for breath- 

‘He cannot be a very bad boy, since you are 
so fond of him,’ said Mr. Trevor. 

‘ No, indeed; 1 wish L was half as good,’ mur- 
mured Mary. 

*I will do all I possibly can, and that imme- 
diately ; indeed, as soon as | have the docn- 
ments, and have perused them, | will go to your 
brother a day sooner than I intended. Do you 
feel yourself well enough to go now? If you do, 
my clerk shall procure youacoach. Do youstay 
in Lendon ? lf so, you must leave you address.’ 

Mary replied that she intended to set off to 
Exeter that evening by the mail, and would 
meet him there. 

Mr. Trevor handed her out, put her into the 
coach, and she ordered the man to drive to the 
inn where she was stopping. Mary's senses 
were quite bewildered. It was late, and the 
mail was to startin an hour or two. She secur- 
ed her place, and during her long journey she 
hardly knew how time passed away. On her 
arrival, in the morning, she hastened to the 
prison. She was received kindly as before by 
the gaoler and his wife, and then attended the 
turnkey into Joey's cell. Assoonas the door 
was closed she threw herself down on the bed- 
stead, and wept bitterly, quite heedless of our 
hero's remonstrance or attempts to sooth her 

*Oh! it is horrible—too horrible!’ cried the 
almost fainting girl. ‘What can—what must 
be done! Either way misery—disgrace! Lord, 
forgive me! But my headist:rned. That you 
should be here ! that you should be in this strait ! 
Why was it notme! I—I have deserved all 
and more ; prison, death, everything is not too 
bad for me; but you, my dear, dear boy !’ 

+ Mary, what is the reason of this? {[ cannot 
understand. Are matters worse than they were 
bef re?’ said Joey. ‘And why sbould you talk 
in such a way about yourself? If you ever did 
wrong, you were driven to it by the conduct of 
others ; but your reformation is all your own’ 

‘Ah, Joey!’ replied Mary; ‘] should think 
little of my repentance if | held myself absolved 
by a few years’ goodconduct. No,no; a whole 
life of repentance is not sufficient for me; | 
must live on, ever repenting, aid must die full 
of penitence,and imploring fer pardon. But 
why do I talk of myself!’ 


‘ What has made you thus, Mary ?’ 

‘ Joey, I cannot keep ita secret from you; it 
1s useless to attempt it. 1 have discovered your 
father and mother !’ 

‘ Where are they? and do they know any- 
thing of my pusition ?’ 

‘Yes, your mother does, but not your father.’ 

‘Tell me all, Mary, and tell me quickly.’ 

‘Your father and mother are Mr: and Mrs. 
Austin.’ 

Joey’s utterence failed him from astenish- 
ment; he stared at Mary, but he could not utter 
a word. Mary again wept; and Joey tor some 
minutes remained by her side in silence. 

‘Come, Mary,’ said Joey at last, ‘you can 
now tell me everything.’ 

Joey sat down by her side, and Mary then 
communicated what had passed between her- 
self and Mrs Austin; her acknowledgment 
that he was her relation; the interest she took 
in him; the money she had lavished ; her suf- 
ferings, which she bad witnessed ; and then she 
wound up with the conversation between her 
and Mr. Trevor. 

‘ You see, my dear boy, there is no doubt of 
the fact. I believe I did promise Mrs. Austin 
tosay nothing to you about it; but I forgot my 
promise till just this minute. Now, Jocy, what 
is to be done?’ 

‘Tell me something about my father, Mary,’ 
said Joey; ‘1 wish to know how he is estimated, 
and how he behaves in his new position.’ 

Mary told him allshe knew, which was nota 
great deal; he was respected; but he was a 
strange man, kept himself very much aloof from 
others, and preferred seclusion. 

‘ Mary,’ said Joey, ‘you know what were my 
intentions before ; they are now still more fixed. 
I will take my chance; but [ never will say one 
word. You already know and have guessed 
more than I could wish; | will not say that you 
are right, for it is not my secret.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ replied Mary, ‘ and | feel 
how much my arguments must be weakened by 
the disclosures | have made. Before, I on 
felt fur you; now I feelforall. Oh, Joey! why 
are you so innocent, to be punished this way, 
and [, so guilty, to be spared ?’ 

‘It is the will of God I that I should be in this 

strait, Mary ; and now let us not renew the sub- 
ject’ 
, But, Joey, Mr. Trevor is coming here to- 
morrow; and he told me to tell you that you 
must have no reservati-n with your lawyer, if 
you wish him to be of service to you.’ 

‘You have given your message, Mary, and 
now you must leave me to deal with him.’ 

‘ My heart is breaking, said Mary, solemnly. 
‘I wish | were in my grave, if that wish is not 
wicked.’ 

‘ Mary, recolleet one thing ;—recollect it sup- 
ports me, and let it support you;—I am inno- 
cent.’ 

¢ You are, I'm sure; would to Heaven that [ 
could say the same fer another! But tell me, 
Joey, what shall | do when | meet your mother? 
1 loved her before ; but oh! how much I love 
hernow! WhatshallIl do? Shall I tell her 
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that I have discovered all? Ido not know how 
1 can keep it from her.’ 

¢ Mary, | see no objection to your telling her, 
but tell her also that I will not see her tiil after 
my trial; whatever my tate may be,I should 
like to see her aiter it is decided.’ 

‘I willtake your message the day after to- 
morrow,’ replied Mary; ‘now 1 must go and 
look out for lodgings, and then write to your 
mother. Bless you!’ 

Mary quitted the cell; she had suffered so 
much that she could hardly gain the gaoler’s 
parlor, where she sat down to recover herself.— 
She inquired of the gaoler’s wife if she could 
procure apartments near to the prison, and the 
woman requested one of the turnkeys to take 
her to a lodging which would be suitable. As 
soon as Mary was located, she wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Austin, informing her of her having seen 
the lawyer, and that his services were secured ; 
and then, worn out with the anxiety and excite- 
ment of the three last days, she retired to bed, 
and in her sleep forgot her sufferings. 





CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH OUR HERO MAKES UP MIS MIND TO 
BE HANGED. 


Our hero was not sorry to be left alone; for 
the first time, he felt the absence of Mary a re- 
lief. He was almost as much bewildered as poor 
Masry, with the strange discovery; his father a 
great Janded proprietor, one of the first men in 
the county, universally respected—in the first 
soc.ety! his mother, as he knew by Mary’s let- 
ters written long ago, courted and sought after, 
loved and admired! It he had made a resolu- 
tion—a promise, he might say—when a mere 
child, that he would take the onus of the deed 
upon his own shoulders, to protect his father, 
then a poaeser and in humble life, how much 
more was it his duty, now that his faiher would 
so feel any degradation—now that being raised 
so high, his fall would be so bitter, his disgrace 
so deeply fel', and the stigma so doubly severe ! 
‘No, no,’ thought Joey, ‘were I to impeach my 
father now—te accuse him ofa deed which would 
bring him to the seaffold—I should not only be 
considered his murderer, but it would be said | 
had d-ne it to inherit his possessions; I should 
be considered one who had sacrificed his father 
to obtain his property. I should be scouted, 
shunned, and deservedly despised ; the disgrace 
of my father having been hanged would be a 
trifle compar.d with the reproach of a sen hav- 
ing condemned a parent to the gallows. Now 1 
am doubly bound to keep to my resolution, and, 
come what may, the secret shall die with me;’ 
and Joey slept soundly that night. 

9 next morning Mr. Trevor came into his 
cell. 

‘] have seen your sister, Rushbrook,’ said he, 
‘and, at her request, have come to assist yen, if 
it isin my power. She has been here since, I 
have been informed, and, if so, I have no doubt 
that she has told yoa that you nust have no se- 
crets with your lawyer; your legal friend and 
adviser in this case is your true friend; he is 


bound in honor to secrecy, and were you to de- 
clare now that you were guilty of this murder, 
the very confidence would only make me more 
earnest in your defence. [I have here all the 
evidence at the coroner's inquest, and the ver- 
dict against yeu ; tell me honestly what did take 
place, aud then I shall know better how to con- 
vince the jury that it did not.’ 

‘You are very kind, Sir, but I can say noth- 
ing even te you, exceptthat, on my honor, I am 
not guilty.’ K 

‘But, tell me then, how did it happen ?” 

‘I have nothing more to say, and, with my 
thanks to you, Sir, I will say nothing more.’ 

‘This is very strange: the evidence is strong 
against you ; was the evidence corr: ct?’ 

‘The parties were correct in their evidence, as 
it appeared to them.’ 

‘And yet you are not guilty !’ 

‘Iam not, 1 shall plead not guilty, and leave 
my fate to the jury.’ 

‘Are you mad? Yoursister is a sweet young 
woman, and has interested me greatly, but, if 
innocent, you are throwing away your life.’ 

‘I am doing my duty, Sir; whatever you may 
think of my conduct, the secret dies with me.’ 

‘And for whom do you sacrifice yourself in 
this way, if as you say, and as your sister de- 
clares, you are’not guilty ?’ 

Joey made no reply, but sat down on the bed- 
stead. 

‘If the deed was not done by you, by whom 
was it done?’ urged Mr Trevor. ‘If you make 
no reply to that, | must throw up my brief.’ 

‘You said just now,’ returned Juey, ‘that if [ 
declared myself guilty of the murder, you would 
still defend me; now, because | say I am not, 
and wil! not say whois, you must throw up your 
brief. Surely you are inconsistent.’ 

‘I must have your confidence, my good lad.’ 

‘You never will have more than you have 
now. I have not requested you to defend me. 
I care nothing about defence.’ 

‘Then you wish to be hanged ?’ 

‘No, I donot; but, rather than say anything, 
I will take my chance of it.’ 

‘This is very strange,’ said Mr Trevor; after 
a pause he continued, ‘I observe that you are 
supposed to have killed this man, Byres, when 
nobody else was present; you were known to 
go out with your father’s gun, and the keeper's 
evidence proved that you poached. Now, as 
there is no evidence of intentional murder on 
your part, it is not impossible that the gun went 
off by accident, and that, mere boy as you must 
have been at thatage, you were so frightened at 
what had taken place, that you absconded trom 
tear. It appears to me that that should be our 
line of detence.’ 

‘lL never fired at the man at all,’ said Joey. 

‘Who fired the gun,then?’ asked Mr Trevor. 

Joey made no reply. 

‘Rashbrook,’ said Mr Trevor, ‘I am afraid 1 
can be of little use to you; indeed, were it not 
that your sister’s tears have interested me, I 
would not take up your cause. I cannot un- 
derstand your conduct, which appears to me to 
be absurd; your motives are inexplicable, and 
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all I can believe is, that you have committed 
the crime, and will not divulge the secret toany 
one, not even to those who would befriend you.’ 

‘Think of me what you please, Sir,’ rejoined 
our hero; ‘see me condemned, and, if it should 
be so, executed; and after all that has taken 
place, believe me, when I assert to you—as I 
hope for salvation—I am not guilty. I[ thank 
you, Sir, thank you sincerely, for the interest 
you have shown for me ; I feel grateful, and the 
more so for what you have said of Mary ; butif 
you were to remain here for a month, you could 
gain no more from me than you have already.’ 

‘After such an avowal, it is useless my stop- 
ping here, said Mr Trevor; ‘I mustmake what 
defence I can, for your sister’s sake.’ 

‘Many, many thanks, Sir, for your kindness ; 
1am really grateful to you,’ replied Joey. 

Mr. Trevor remained for a minute scanniug 
the countenance of our hero. There was some- 
thing in it so clear and bright, so unflinching, 
so proclaiming innocence and high feeling, that 
he sighed deeply as he lef the cell. 

His subsequent interview with Mary was 
short; he explained to her the difficulties aris- 
ing from the obstinacy of her brother; but at 
the saine time expressed his determination to 
do his best to save him. 

Mary, as soon as she had seen Mr. Trevor, set 
off on her return to the Hall. As soon as she 
went to Mrs Austin, Mary apprised her of Mr. 
Trevor's having consented te act as counsel for 
our hero, and also of Joey’s resolute determina- 
tion net to divulge the secret. 

‘Madam,’ said Mary, alter some hesitation, ‘it 
is my duty to have no secret from you; and | 
hope you will not be angry when I tell you that 
I have discovered that which you would have 
concealed.’ 

‘What have you discovered, Mary ?’ 
Mrs Austin, | oking at her with alarm. 

‘That Joseph Rashbrook is your own son,’ 
said Mary, kneeling down, and kissing the hand 
of her mistress. ‘The secret is safe with me, 
depend upon it,’ the continued. 

‘And how have you made the discovery, Mary; 
for I will not attempt to deny it?’ 

Mary then entered into a detail of her con- 
versation with MrTrevor. ‘He asked me,’ said 
she, ‘as the sister of Joey, if we had any rela- 
tives, and I replied ‘No;’ sothat he has ne 
suspicion of the fact. I beg your pardon, 
Madan, but I could not keep it from Joey; I 
quite forgot my promise to you at the time.’ 

‘And what did my poor child say ?’ 

‘That he would not see you until after his 
trial; but, when his fate was decided, he should 
like to see you once more Oh, Madam! what 
@ prful sacrifice! and yet, now, I donot blame 
him ; for it is his duty.’ 

‘My dread is not for my son, Mary; he is in- 
nocent; and that to me is everything; but if 
my husband was to hear of his being about to be 
tried, | know not what would be the conse- 
quenee. If it can only be kept from his know- 
ledge | God knows that he has suffered enongh! 
But what am I saying? I was talking non- 
sense.’ 
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‘Oh, Madam! I know the whole; I cannot 
be blinded either by Joey or you. I beg your 
pardon, Madam, but, although Joey would not 
reply, | told him that his tather did the deed.— 
But de not answer me, Madam; be silent, as 
your son has been; and believe me when I say 
that my suspicion could not be wrenched from 
me even by torture.’ 

‘I do trust you, Mary; and perhaps the know- 
ledge that you have obtained is advantageous. 
When does the trial come on ?’ 

‘The assizes eommence to-morrow forenoon, 
Madam, they say.’ 

Qh! how | long to have him in these arms!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Austin. 

‘It is, indeed, a sad trial to a mother, Madam,’ 
replied Mary ; ‘but still it must not be until 
after he is——’ 

‘—Yes;, until he iscondemned! God have 
mercy on me; Mary, you had better return to 
Exeter ; but write to me every day. Stay by 
him and comforthim ; and may the God ofcom- 
fort listen to the prayers of an unhappy and dis- 
tracted mother! Leave me now. God bless 
you, my dear girl! you have indeed proved a 
comfort. Leave me now.’ 





PART XXI.—VOL. Il1—CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH OUR HERO PROVES GAME TO THE VERY 
LAST. 


Mary returned to Exeter. The trial of our 
hero wasexpected to come en the following day. 
She preferred being with Joey to witnessing the 
agony and distress of Mrs. Austin, to wneom 
she could offer no comfort; indced, her own 
state of suspense was so wearing, that she al- 
most felt relief when the day of trial came on. 
Mr Trevor had once more atiempted to reason 
with Joey, but our hero continued firm in his 
resolution, and Mr. Trevor, when he made his 
appearance in the court wore upon his c :unte- 
nance the marks of sorrow and discontent: he 
did not, neverthel ss, fail in his duty. Joey 
was brought to the bar, and his appearance was 
so different from that which was to be expected 
in one charged with the crime of murder, that 
strong interest was immediately excited; the 
sp ctators anticipated a low-bred ruffian, and 
they beheld a fair, handsome young man, with 
an open brow and intelligent countenance, 
whose eye quailed not when it met their own, 
and whose demeanor was bold without being of- 
fensive. True that there were traces of sorrow 
in his countenance, and that his cheeks were 
pale ; but no one who had any knowledge of 
human nature, or any feeling of charity in his 
disposition, could say that there was the least 
appearance of gu lt. The jury were empannell- 
ed, the counts of the indictment read over, and 
the trialc m. enced, and, as the indictment was 
preferred, the judge caught the date of the snp- 
posed offence. 

‘ What is the date?’ said the judge, ‘the year 
I mean ?’ 

Upon the reply of the clerk, his lordship ob- 
served, ‘ Eight years ago!’ and then looking at 
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the prisoner, added, ‘ Why, he must have been 
a child!’ 

‘ As is too often the case,’ replied the prose- 
cuting counsel; ‘a eh'ld in years, but not in 
guilt, as we shall soon bring evidence to sab- 
stantiate.’ 

As the evidence brought forward was the 
same, as we have already mentioned, as given 
on the inquest over the body, we shall pass it 
over; that of Furness, as he was not te be found, 
was read to the court. As the trial proceeded, 
and as each fact came forth, more condemning, 
people began to look with less eompassion on 
the prisoner: they shook their heads and com- 
pressed their lips. 

As soon as the evidence fer the Crown was 
closed, Mr. Trevor rose in our hero's defence. 
He commenced by ridiculing the idea of trying 
a child upon so grave a charge, fora child the. 
prisoner must have been at the time the offence 
was committed. ‘Look at him, now, gentle- 
men of the jury ; eight years ago the murder of 
the pedlar, Byres, took place; why, you may 
judge for yourselves whether he is now more 
than seventeen years of age ; he could scarcely 
have held a gun at the time referred to.’ 

‘The prisoner’s age does not appear in the 
indictment,’ observed the judge. 

‘May we ask his age, my lord?’ demanded 
one of the jury. 

‘ The prisoner may answer the question if he 
pleases,’ replied the judge, ‘ not otherwise ; per- 
haps he may not yet be seventeen years of age. 
Do you wish to state your age to the jury, pris- 
oner ?’ 

‘I have no objection, my lord,’ replied Joey, 
not regarding the shakes of the head of his coun- 
sel; ‘I was twenty two last month.’ 

Mr. Trevor bit his lips at thi, unf>-tunate re- 
gard for truth in our hero, anc, alicr a time, 
proceeded, observing, that the very candor of 
the prisoner, in not taking advantage of his 
vouthful appearance to deceive the jury, ought 
w be astrong argument in his favor. Mr. Tre- 
vor then continued to address the jury upon the 
vagr~ness of the evidence, and, as he proceeded, 
o Lerved,— 

‘Now, gentlemen of the jury, if this ease 
had been offered to me to give an opinion upon, 
I should, without any previous knowl dge of 
the prisoner, have just come to the following 
conclusion :—I should have said (and your in- 
telligence and good sense will, | have no doubt, 
bear me outin this supposition), that, allowing 
that the pedlar, Byres, did receive his death by 
the prisoner’s hand,-~I say, gentlemen, that al- 
lowing such to have been the case, for I deny 
that it is borne out by the evidence—that it must 
have been that, at the sudden mecting of the 
pedlar, when the Jad’s conscience told him that 
what he was doing was wrong, that the gun of 
the prisoner was discharged unintentionally, 
and the consequence was fatal: I shonld then 
surmise further, that the prisoner, frightened at 
the deed which he had unintentionally commit- 
ted, had absconded upon the firstimpulse. That, 
gentlemen, I believe to be the real state of the 
case; and what was more natural than that a 
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child under such circumstances should have 
been frightened, and have attempted to evade 
the inquiry which must have eventually ensued?’ 

‘ You state such to be your opinion, Mr. Tre- 
vor; do you wish me to infer that the prisoner 
pleads such as his defence ?’ asked the judge. 

‘ My Lord,’ replied Mr. Trevor, in a hesitat- 
ating way, ‘the prisoner has pleaded not guilty 
tothe crime imputed to him.’ 

‘That lam aware of, but 1 wish to know 
whether you mean to say that the prisoner's de- 
fence is, not having anything to do with the 
death of the pedlar, or upon the plea of his gun 
going off by accident ?’ 

* My lord, it is my duty to my client to make 
no admission whatever.’ 

‘I should think that you would be safe enough, 
all circumstances considered, if you took the 
latter course,’ obse: ved the judge, humanely. 

Mr. Trevor was now ina dilemma; he knew 
not how to move He was fearful, if he stated 
positively that our hero’s gun went off by acci- 
dent, that Joey wonld deny it; and yet if he 
was permitted to assert this to be the case, he 
saw, from the bearing of the judge, that the re- 
sult of the trial would be satistactory. It hard- 
ly need be observed that both judge, prosecuting 
counsel, jury, and everybody in court, were 
much astonished at this hesitation, on the part 
of the prisoner’s counsel. 

‘Do you mean to assert that the gun went 
off by accident, Mr. Trevor ?’ asked the judge. 

‘I never fired the gun, my lord,’ replied Joey 
in aclear steady voice. 

‘ The prisoner has answered for me,’ replied 
Mr. Trevor, recovering himself; ‘ we are per- 
fectly aware that by making a statement of ac- 
cidental murder, we could safely have left the 
prisoner in the hands ofan intell gent jury ; but 
the fact is, my lord, that the prisoner never fired 
the gun, and therefore could net be guilty of the 
murder imputed to him.’ 

Mr Trevor had felt, upon our hero’s assertion, 
that his case was hopeless; he roused up, how- 
ever to make a strong appeal to the jury; un- 
fortunately, it was declamation only, not dis- 
proof of the charges, and the reply of the pros- 
ecuting counsel completely established the guilt 
of our hero upon what is called collateral evi- 
dence. The jury retired for a few minutes after 
the summing-up of the judge, and then return- 
eda verd ct against our hero of Guilty, but re- 
commended him to mercy. Although the time 
to which we refer was one in which leniency 
was seldom extended, ‘still there was the youth 
ot our hero, and so much mystery in the trans- 
action, that when the judge passed the sentence, 
he distinctly stated that the royal mercy would 
be so far extended, that the sentence would be 
commuted to transportation. Our hero made 
no reply ; he bowed, and was led back to his 
place of confinement, and in a few minutes af- 
terwards the arms of the weeping Mary were 
encircled round his neck. 

‘You don’t blame me, Mary ?’ said Joey. 

‘No, no,’ sobbed Mary; ‘all that the world 
can do, is nothing, when we are innocent.’ 

‘I shall soon be far from here, Mary,’ said Jo- 
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ey, sitting down on the bedstead; ‘but, thank 
heaven ! itis over !’ 

The form of Emma Phillips rose up in our he- 
ro’s imagination, and he covered up his face with 
his hands. 

¢ Had it not been for her!’ thoughthe. * What 
must she think of me! aconvicted felon! this 
is tne hardest of all to bear up against.’ 

‘ Joey,’ said Mary, who had watched him in 
silence and tears, ‘I must go now; you will see 
her now will you not ?’ 

‘She never will see me; she despises me al- 
ready,’ replied Joey. 

‘Your mother despise her noble boy? oh, nev- 
er! How can you think so ?’ 

‘I was thinking of somebody else, Mary,’ re- 
plied Joey. ‘ Yes, 1 wish to see my mother.’ 

‘Then [ will gonow; recollect what her anx- 
iety and impatience must be. I will travel post 
to-night, and be there by to-morrow morning.’ 

* Go, dear Mary, go, and God bless you ; has- 
ten to my poor mother, and tell her that 1 am 
quite—yes—quite happy and resigned. Go now, 
quickly.’ 

Mary left the cell, and Joey, whose heart was 
breaking at the moment that he said he was hap- 
py and resigned, for he was thinking of his eter- 
nal separation from Emma, as soon as he was 
alone, threw himself on his bed, and gave full 
vent to his feelings of bitter anguish which he 
could no longer repress. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH EVERYBODY APPEARS TO BE ON THE 
MOVE EXCEPT OUR HERO. 

Mary set off with post-horses, and arrived at 
the Hall before day-light. She remained in her 
own room until the post came in, when her first 
object was to secure the newspapers before the 
bitler had opened them, stating that her mis- 
tress was awake and requested to see them. She 
took the same precaution when the other papers 
came in late in the day, so that Mr. Austin 
should not read the account of the trial; this was 
the more easy to accomplish, as he seldom look- 
ed at a newspaper. Assoon the usual hour had 
arrived, Mary presented herself to her mistress, 
and communicated the melancholy result of the 
trial. Mrs. Austin desired Mary to say to the 
servants that she was gone to remain with a lady, 
a friend of hers, some miles off, who was dan- 
gerously ill, and should, in all probability not 
return that night, or even the next, if her friend 
was not better; and, her preparations for the 
journey being completed, she set off with Mary 
a little before dark on her way to Exeter. 

But, if Mr. Austin did not look at the news- 
papers, others did, and amongst the latter was 
Major M’Shane, who, having returned from his 
tour, was sitting with O’Donahne and the two 
ladies in the library of his own house when the 
post came in. The major had hardly looked at 
the newspaper, when the name of Rushbrook 
caught his eye; he turned to it, read a portion, 
and gave aloud whistle of surprise. 

* What's the matter, my dear?’ asked Mrs. 
M'Shane. 


‘ Murder’s the matter my jewel,’ returned the 
major; but don’t interrupt me just now, for I’m 
breathless with confusion.’ 

M'Shane read the whole account of the trial, 
and the verdict, and then without saying a word, 
put it into the hands of O’Donahue. As soon 
as O’ Donahue had finished it, M’Shane beckon- 
ed him out of the room. 

‘I didn’t like to let Mrs. M’Shane know it, as 
she would take it sorely to heart,’ sai? M Shane; 
* but what's to be done now; O'Donahue? You 
see the boy has not peached upon his father, and 
is convicted himself. It would be poor comfort 
to Mrs. M’Shane, who loves the memory of that 
boy better than she would a dozen little M’- 
Shanes, if it pleased heaven to grant them to 
her, to know that the boy is found, when he is 
only found to be sent away over the water; so it 
is better that nothing should be said about it 
just now ; but what is to be done?’ 

‘ Well, it appears to me that we had better be 
off to Exeter directly,’ replied O’ Donahue. 

‘Yes, and sce him,’ rejoined the major. 

‘ Before I saw him, M’Shane, I would calup- 
on the lawyer who defended him, and tell him 
what you know about the father, and what our 
suspicions, [ may say convictions, are. He 
would then tell us how to proceed, so as to pro- 
cure his pardon, perhaps.’ 

‘That's good advice; and now what excuse 
are we to make for running away ?’ 

‘ As for my wite,’ replied O’ Donahue, ‘I may 
as well tell her the truth; she will keep it secret; 
and as for your’s, she will believe anything you 
please to tell her.’ 

‘ And so she will, the good creature, and that’s 
why I never can bear to deceive her about any- 
thing ; but, in this instance, it is all for her own 
sake ; and, therefore, suppose your wife says 
that you must go to town immediately, and that 
1 had better accompany you, as it is upon a seri- 
ous affair.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ replied O’ Donahue, ‘ do you order 
the horses to be put to while I settle the affair 
with the females.’ 

This was soon done, and in half an hour, the 
two gentlemen were on their way to Exeter; and 
as soon as they arrived, which was late in the 
evening, they established themselves at the prin- 
cipal hotel. 

In the meantime Mrs. Austin and Mary had 
also arrived, and had taken up their quarters at 
another hotel, where Mrs. Austin would be less 
exposed. It was, however, too late to visit our 
hero when they arrived, and the next morning 
they proceeded to the gaol, much about the 
same hour that M’Shane and O’Donahue paid 
their visit to Mr. Trevor. 

Perhaps it will be better to leave to the imagi- 
nation of our readers the scene which occurred 
between our hero and his mother, as we have 
had too many painful ones already in this latter 
portion of our narrative, The joy and grief of 
both at meeting again, only to part forever—the 
strong conflict between duty and love—the lace- 
rated feelings of the doting mother, the true and 
affectionate son, and the devoted servant and 
friend—may be better imagined than expressed . 
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but their grief was raised to its climax when our 
hero, pressed in his mother’s arms as he narrat- 
ed his adventures, confessed that another pang 
was added to his sufferings in parting with the 
object of his earliest affections. 

‘My poor, poor boy, this is indeed a bitter cup 
to drink!’ exclaimed Mrs Austin; ‘ may God, in 
his mercy,look down upon you, and console you!’ 

¢ He will, mother; and when far away, not 
before—not until you can safely do so—promise 
me to go to Emma, and tell her that I was not 
guilty ; I can bear anything but that she should 
despise me.’ 

‘I will, my child, I will; and I will love her 
dearly for your sake. Now goon with your his- 
tory, my dear boy.’ 

We must leave our hero and his mother in 
conversation, and to return to M’Shane and 
O’ Donahue, who, as soon as they had break fast- 
ed, repaired to the lodgings of Mr. Trevor. 

M Shane, who was spokesman, soon entered 
upon the business which brought them there. 

Mr. Trevor stated to him the pertinacity of 
our hero,and the impossibility of saving him 
from condemnation, remarking at the same time, 
that there was a mystery which he could not 
fathom. 

M’Shane took upon himself to explain that 
mystery, having as we have before observed, 
already been sutliciently clear sighted to fathom 
it; and referred to O Donahue to coroborate his 
opinion of the elder Rushbrook’s character. 

‘And this father cf his is totally lost sight of, 
you say *’ observed Mr. Trevor. 

‘Altogether; I have never been able to trace 
him,’ replied M’Shane. 

‘I was observing to his sister——, said Mr. 
Trevor 

* He has no sister,’ interrupted M’Shane. 

* Still there is a young woman—and a very 
sweet young woman, too—who came te me in 
London, to engage me for his defence, who rep- 
resented herself as his sister.’ 

‘ This is strange,’ rejoined M’Shane, musing. 

‘But, however, continued Mr. Trevor, ‘as 
Iwas about to say, I was observing to this 
young woman, ho~ strange it was, that the first 
time | was legally employed for the name ot 
Rushbrook, it should be a case which, in the 
opinion of the world, sheuld produce the high- 
est gratification and that in the second in one 
which has ended in misery.’ 

¢‘ How do you man?’ inquired M’Shane. 

‘] put a person of the name of Rushbrook in 
possession of a large fortune. I asked our 
young friend's sister whether he could be any 
relation, but she said no.’ 

¢ Yeung Rushbrook had no sister, I em sure,’ 
interrupted M Shane. 

* | now recollect,’ continuea Mr Trevor, ‘ that 
this person who came into the fortune stated that 
he had formerly held a commission in the army.’ 

‘ Then depend on it it’s Rushbrook himself 
who has given himself brevet rank,’ replied 
M’Shane. ‘ Where is he now?’ 

* Down in Dorsetshire,’ said Mr. Trevor ; ‘ he 
succecded tathe Austin estate, and has taken 
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‘’Tis he! ‘tis he! I'll swear to it,’ cried 
M’Shane; ‘Phillaloo! Murder and Irish! the 
murder’s out now. No wonder this gentleman 
would’nt return my visit, and keeps himseif en- 
tirely at home. I beg your pardon, Mr Trevor, 
but what sort of « looking personage may he 
be, for, as I have said, I have never seen this 
Mr Austin?’ 

‘A fine tall, soldierly man; I should say 
rough, but still not vulgar, dark hair and eyes, 
aquiline nose ; if I recollect right x 

‘’Tis the man!’ exclaimed O' Donahue. 

‘And his wife—did you see her?’ asked 
M’Shane. 

‘No, I did not,’ replied Mr Trevor. 

‘ Well, I have seen her very often,’ rejoined 
M’Shane ; ‘and-a very nice creature she ap- 
pears to be. I have never been in their house 
in my life, | called and left my ecard, that’s all; 
but I have met her several times; however, as 
you have not seen her, that proves nothing; 
and now, Mr Trevor, what do you think we 
should do?’ 

‘I really am not prepared to advise; itis a 
case of great difficulty; I think, however, it 
wou!d be advisable for you to call upon young 
Rushbrook, and see what you can obtain from 
him; after that, if you come here to-morrow 
morning, I will be better prepared to give you 
an answer.’ 

‘I will do as you wish, Sir; I will call upon 
my friend first, and my name’s not M'Shane, if 
I don’t call upon hie father afterwards.’ 

‘ Do nothing rashly, I beg,’ replied Mr Tre- 
vor; ‘recollect you have come to me for advice, 
and [ think you are bound at least to hear what 
I have to propose before you act.’ 

‘ That’s the truth, Mr Trevor, so now, with 
many thanks, we will take our leave, and call 
upon you to-morrow.’ 

M’Shane and O Donahue then proceeded to 
the gaol and demanded permission to see our 
hero. 

‘There are two ladies with him, just now,’ 
said the gaoler; ‘they have been there these 
three hours, so I suppose they will not be much 
longer’ 

‘ We will wait then,’ replied O’ Donahue. 

In ebout a quarter of an hour Mrs Austin and 
Mary made their appearance ; the former was 
closely veiled when she entered the gaoler's 
parlor in which O'Donahue and M’Shane were 
waiting. Ithad not been the intention of Mrs 
Austin to have gone into the parlor, but her 
agitation and distress had so overcome her that 
she could scarcely walk, and Mary had per- 
suaded her as she came down to go in and take 
a glass of water. The gentlemen rose when 
she came in; she immediately recognised 
M’Shane, and the sudden rush into ber memo- 
ry of what might be the issue of the meeting, 
was so overwhelming, that she dropped into a 
chair and fainted. 

Mary ran for some water, and while she did 
so, M’Shane and O'Donahue went to the as- 
sistance of Mrs Austin. The veil was remoy- 
ed, and, of course, she was immediately recog- 
nised by M’Shane, who was now fully con- 
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vineed that Austin and Rushbrook were one 
and the same person. 

Upon the first signs of return'ng animation, 
M’Shane had the delicacy to withdraw; and, 
making a sign to the gaoler, he and O’ Donahue 
repaired to the cell of our hero. The greeting 
was warm on both sides. M’Shane was eager 
to enter upon the subject; he pointed ont to 
Joey that he knew who committed the murder; 
indeed, plainly told him that it was the deed of 
his father. But Joey, as before, would admit 
nothing; he was satisfied with their belief in 
his innocence, but, having made up his mind to 
suffer, could not be persuaded to reveal the 
truth, and M Shane and O’Donahiue quitted the 
cell, perceiving that unless most decided steps 
were taken, without the knowledge of our he- 
ro, there was no chance of his being ex‘ricated 
from his melancholy fate. Struck with admira- 
tion at his courage and self-devotion towards an 
unworthy parent, they bade him farewell, sim- 
ply promising to use all their endeavors in his 
behalf. 





CHAPTER XV 
THE INTERVIEW. 


According to their arrangement, on the follow- 
ing morning M’Shane and O'Donahue called 
upon Mr. Trevor, and after half an hour’s con- 
sultation, it was at last decided that they should 
make an attempt to see Austin, and bide the is- 
sue of the interview, when they would again 
communicate with the lawyer, who was to return 
to town on the following day. They then set 
off as f:st as four horses cou'd convey them, and 
drove direct to the Hall, where they arrived about 
six o'clock in the evening. 

It had so happened thet Austin had the even- 
ing before inquired for his wife. The servants 
reported to him what Mary had told them, and 
Austin, who was ina fidgetty humor, had sent 
for the coachman who had driven the carriage, 
to inquire whether Mrs. Austin’s friend was 
very ill. The coachman stated that he had not 
driven over to the place in question, but to the 
nearest post-town, where Mrs. Austin had taken 
a post chaise. This mystery and concealment 
on the part of his wife was not very agreeable to 
aman of Mr. Austin’s temper; he was by turns 

‘indignant and alarmed; and after having passed 
a sleepless night, had been all day anxiously 
awaiting Mrs. Austin’s return, when the sound 
of wheels was heard, and the carriage of M’- 
Shane drove upto the door. On inquiry if Mr. 
Aastin was at home, the servants replied that 
they would ascertain; and Austin, who imagin- 
ed that this unusual visit might be connected 
with his wife’s mysterious absence, desired the 
butler to show in the vis'tors. Austin started at 
the announcement of the names, but, recovering 
himself, he remained standing near the table, 
drawn up to his full height. 

Mr. Austin,’ said O’ Donahue, ‘ we have ven- 
tured to call upon you upon an affair ot some 
a as Mr. Austin we have not the plea- - 
8 f your acquaintance, but we were former- 
ly, if I mistake not, serving his Majesty in the 

same regiment ?’ 


‘I donot pretend to deny, gentlemen, that 
you once knew me under different circumstan- 
ces,’ replied Austin, haughtily ; ‘ will you please 
to be seated, and then probably you will favor 
me with the cause of this visit.’ 

‘ May I inquire of you, Mr. Austin,’ said M’- 
Shane, ‘if you m»y have happened to look over 
the newspapers within these few days?’ 

‘No! and now [ recollect—which is unusual 
—the papers have not been brought to me regu- 
larly.’ 

They were probably withheld from you in 
consequence of the intelligence they would 
have conveyed to you,’ returned M’Shane. 

‘May lask what that intelligence may be?’ 
inquired Austin, surprised. 

‘The trial, conviction, and sentence to trans- 
portation for life of one Joseph Rushbrook, for 
the murder of a man of the name of Byres,’ re- 
plied M’Shane; ‘Mr. Austin, you are of course 
aware that he is your son.’ 

‘ You have, of course, seen the party, and he 
has made that statement to you,’ rejoined Mr. 
Austin 

‘ We have seen the party, but he has not made 
that statement,’ replied O’Donahue; ‘but do 
you pretend to deny it?’ 

*L am not aware upon what grounds you have 
thought proper to come here to interrogate me,’ 
replied Austin. ‘Supposing that 1 had a son, 
and that son has, as you say, been guilty of the 
deed, it certainly is no concern of yours.’ 

‘ First, with your leave,’ resumed M Shane, 
‘let me prove that he is your son. You were 
living at Grassford, where the murder was com- 
mitted ; your son ran away in consequence, and 
fe'l into the hands of Captain (now General) 
O’ Donahue; from him your son was made over 
to me, and I adopted him; but having been re- 
cognised, when at school, by Furness, the school- 
master of the village, he absconded to avoid be- 
ing aporehended; and I have never seen him 
from that time till yesterday morning, when | 
called upon him, and had an interview, as soon 
as his mother, Mrs Austin, had quitted the cell 
in Exeter jail, where he is at present confined.’ 

Austin started—here was the cause of Mrs 
Austin’s absence explained; neither could he 
any longer refuse to admit that Joey was his 
son. After a silence of a minute, he replied— 

‘I have to thank you much for your kindness 
to my poor boy, Major M’Shane; and truly 
sorry am I that he isin snch adilemma. Now 
that I am acquainted with it, I shall do all in 
my power. There are ether Rushbrooks, gen- 
tlemen, and you cannot be surprised at my not 
immediately admitting that such a disgrace has 
occurred to my own family. Of Mrs Austin 
having been with him I assure you I[ had not 
any idea; her having goue there puts it beyond 
a doubt, although it has been carefully conceal- 
ed from me till this moment.’ 

It must not be supposed that beeause Austin 
replied so calmly to M jor M’Shane, that he was 
calm within. On the contrary, from the very 
first of the interview he had been in a state of 
extreme excitement, and the struggle to com- 
mand his feelings was terrible; inceed, it was 
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now so rainfally expressed in his countenance, 
that O Donahue said,— 

‘Perhaps, Mr Austin, you will allow me to 
ring for a little water!’ 

* No, Sir, thank you,’ replied Austin, gasping 
for breath. 

‘ Since you have admitted that Joseph Rush- 
brook is your sou, Mr Austin,’ continued 
M’Share, ‘your own flesh and blood, may I 
inquire of you what you intend to do in his be- 
half? Do you intend to allow the law to take 
its course, and your son to be banished for life?’ 

* What can I do, gentlemen? He has been 
tried and condemned; ot course, if any exer- 
tion on my part can avail—but I fear that there 
is no chance of that.’ 

‘Mr Austin, it he were guilty I should not 
have interfered ; but, in my opinion he is inno- 
cent; do you not think so?’ 

‘I do not believe, Sir, that he ever would 
have done such a deed; but that avails noth- 
ing—he is condemned.’ 

*[ grant it, unless the real murderer of the 
pedlar could be brought forward.’ 

‘Y-e-s,’ replied Austin, trembling. 

‘Shall I denounce him, Mr Austin?’ 

* Do you know him?’ replied Austin, starting 
on his feet. 

‘Yes, Rushbrook, I do know him,—’tis your- 
self!’ 

Austin could bear up no longer, he fell down 
on the floor as if he had been shot. O Dona- 
hue and M’Shane went to his assistance, they 
raised him up, but he was insensible; they then 
rang the bell for assistance, the servant came in, 
medical advice was sent for, and M’Shane and 
O’Donahue, perceiving there was no chance of 
prosecuting their intentions in Mr Austin’s 
present state, quitted the Hall just as the chaise 
with Mrs Austin an Mary drove up to the door. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 


IN WHICH If IS TO BE HOPED THAT THE 
STORY WINDS UP TO THE SATISFACTION OF 
TUE READER. 


It was not for some time after the arrival of 
the medical men that Mr Austin could be re- 
covered from his state of insensibility, and 
when he was at last restored to life, it was not 
to reason. He raved wildly, and it wag pro- 
nounced that his attack was a brain fever. As, 
in his incoherent exclamations, the name of 
Byres was frequently repeated, as soon as the 
medical assistance had withdrawn, Mrs. Austin 
desired all the servants, with the exception of 
Mary, to quit the recom; they did so with reluc- 
tance, for their curiosity was excited, and there 
was shrugging of the shoulders, and whisper- 
ing, and surmising, and repeating of the words 
which had escaped from their unconscious mas- 
ter’s lips, and hints that all was not right pass- 
ed from one to the other in the servants’ hall. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Austin and Mary re- 
mained with him; and well it was that the ser- 
vants had been sent away, if they were not to 
kaow what had taken place so long ago, for now 
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Austin played the whole scene over again, de- 
nounced himself as a murderer, spoke of his 
son, and of his remorse, and then he would 
imagine himself in conflict with Byres—he 
clenched his fists—and he laughed and chuck- 
led—and then weuld change again to bitter la- 
mentations for the deed which he had done. 

‘Oh, Mary, how is this to end?’ exclaimed 
Mrs Austin, after one of the paroxysms had 
subsided. 

‘As guilt always must end, Madam,’ replied 
Mary, bursting into tears, and clasping .her 
hands, ‘in misery.’ 

‘My dear Mary, do not distress yourself in 
that manner; you are no longer guilty.’ 

‘Nor is my master, Madam; | am sure that 
he has repented.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, he has repented most sincerely; 
one hasty deed has embittered his whole life— 
he never has been happy since, and never will 
be until he is in heaven.’ 

‘Oh, what a happy relief it would be to him!’ 
replied Mary, musing. ‘I wish that I was—if 
such wish is not sinful.’ 

* Mary, you must not add to my distress by 
talking in that manner—I want your support 
and consolation now.’ 

¢You have aright to demand everything of 
me, Madam,’ replied Mary, ‘and | will do my 
best, I will indeed. 1 have often felt this be- 
fore, and | thank God for it—it will make me 
more humble.’ 

The fever continued for many days, during 
which time Mr Aastm was attended solely by 
his wife and Mary ; the latter had written to our 
hero, stating the cause of her absence trem him 
in so trying a period, and had received an an- 
swer, stating tht he had received from very 
good authority the information that he was not 
likely to leave the country for some weeks— 
and requesting that Mary wou'd remain with 
his mother until his father’s dangerous illness 
was decided one way or the other; he stated 
that he should be perfectly satisfied if he only 
saw her once before his departure, to arrange 
with her relative to her affairs, and to give her 
legal authority to act for him, previous to his 
removal from the country. He told her that he 
had perceived an advertisement in the London 
papers, evidently put in by his friends at Ports- 
mouth, offering a handsome reward to any one 
who could give any account of him—and that 
he was fearful that some of those who were at 
the trial would read it, and make known his po- 
sition ; he begged Mary, to write ‘o him every 
day if possihle, if it were only a few lines, and 
sent his devoted love to his mother. Mary com- 
plied with all our hero’s requests, and every day 
afew lines were despatched; and it was now 
ascertained by the other domestics, and by them 
made generally known, that a daily correspon- 
dence was kept up with a prisoner in Exeter 
gaol, which added still more mystery and in- 
terest im the state of Mr Austin. Many were 
the calls and cards left at the Hall, and if we 
were to inquire whether curiosity or condolence 
was the motive of those who went there, we 
are afraid that the cause would, not in most cases, 
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have proved to have been the latter. Among 
others O’Denahue and M’Shane did not fail to 
send every day, waiting for the time when they 
could persuade Austin to do justice to his own 
child. 

The crisis, as predicted by the medical at- 
tendants, at last arrived, and Mr Austin recoy- 
ered his reason, but, at the same time, all hopes 
of his again rising from his bed were given 
over- This intelligence was communicated to 
his wife, who wept and wished, but dared not 
utter what she wished ; Mary, however, took an 
opportunity, when Mrs Austin had quitted the 
room, to tell Mr Austin, who was in such a fee- 
ble state that he could hardly speak, that the 
time would soon come when he would be sum- 
moned before a higher tribunal, and conjured 
him by the hopes he had of forgiveness, now 
that the world was fading away before his eyes, 
to put away all pride, and to do that justice to 
his son which our hero's noble conduct towards 
him demanded—to make a confession, either in 
writing or in presence of witnesses, before he 
died, which wouid prove the innocence of his 
only child, the heir to the property and the 
name. 

There was a struggle, and a Jong one, in the 
proud heart of Mr Austin before he could con- 
sent to this act of justice. Mary had pointed 
out the propriety of itearly in the morning, and 
it was not notil late in the evening, after hav- 
ing remained in silence and with his eyes closed 
for the whole day, that Austin made a sign to 
his wife to bend down to him, and desired her 
in a half-whisper to send for a magistrate. His 
request was immediately attended to; and inan 
hour the summons was answered by one with 
whom Austin had been on good terms. Austin 
made his deposition in few words, and was sup- 
ported by Mary while he signed the paper. It 
was donz; and when she would have removed 
the pen from his fingers, she found that it was 
still held fast and that his head had fallen back; 
the conflict between his pride and this act of 
duty had been too overpowering for him in his 
weak condition, and Mr Austin was dead before 
the ink had time to dry. 

The gentleman who had been summoned in 
his capacity of magistrate thought it advisable 
to remove from the scene of distress without at- 
tempting to commuuicate with Mrs Austin in 
her present distre-s. He had been in cenversa- 
tion with O Donahue and M’Shane at the time 
that he was summoned, and Mr Austin’s illness 
and the various reports abroad had been there 
canvassed. O'Donahue and M’Shane had pre- 
served the secret; but when their friend was 
sent for, anticipating that some such result 
would take place, they requested him to return 
te them from the Hall ; he did so, and aequaint- 
ed them with what had passed. 

‘ There is no time to lose, then,’ said M’Shane ; 
‘I will, if you please, take a copy of this depo- 
sition.’ 

O’Donahue entered into a brief narrative of 
the cireumstances and the behavior of our he- 
ro; and, as soon as the copy of the deposition 
had been attested by the magistrate, he and 
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M’Shane ordered horses, and set off for Lon- 
don. They knocked up Mr Trevor at his pri- 
vate house in the middle of the uight, and put 
the document inte his hands. 

¢ Well, Major M’Shane,’ said Mr Trevor, af- 
ter he had perused the deposition, ‘I would 
gladly have risen from a sick bed to have had 
this paper put into my hands; we must call up- 
on the Secretary of State to-morrow, and I 
have no doubt but that the poor lad will be 
speedily released, take possession of his proper- 
ty, and be an honor to the county.’ 

¢ An honor to old England,’ replied M’Shane; 
‘but I shall now wish you good night.’ 

M’Shane, before he went to bed, immediately 
wrote a letter to Mrs Austin, acquain‘ing her 
with what he had done, and the intentions of 
Mr Trevor, sending it by express; he simply 
stated the facts, without any comments. 

But we must now return to Portsmouth. The 
advertisement of Mr Small did not escape the 
keen eye of the police constable who had ar- 
rested our hero. As the reader must recollect, 
the arrest was made so quietly that no one was 
aware of the circumstances; and as the reward 
of £100 would be a very handsome addition te 
the £200 which he had already received, the 
man immediately setoff for Portsmouth on the 
outside of the coach, and went to Mr Small, 
whom he found in the eounting-house with Mr 
Sleek. He soon introduced himself, and his 
business with them; and such was Mr Small’s 
impatieuce, that he immediately signed a cheque 
for the amount, and handed it to the police-offi- 
cer, who then bluntly told him that our hero 
had been tried and sentenced to transportation 
for murder, his real name being Rushbrook, and 
not O' Donahue. 

This was a heavy blow to Mr Small: having 
obtained all the particulars from the police-con- 
stable he dismissed him, and was for sometime 
in consultation with Mr Sleek ; and as it would 
be impessible long to withhold the tacts, it was 
thought advisable that Mrs. Phillips and Emma 
should become acquainted with them immcdi- 
ately, the more so as Emma had avknowledged 
that there was a mystery about our hero, a por- 
tion of which she was acquainted with. 

Mrs Phillips was the first party to whom the 
intelligence was communicated, and she was 
greatly distressed. Jt was some time before she 
could decide upon whether Emma, in her weak 
state, should be made acquainted with the mel- 
ancholy tidings, but as she suffered so much 
from suspense, it was considered advisable that 
the communication should be made. It was 
done as cautionsly as possible; Emma was not 
so shocked as they supposed she would have 
been at the intelligence. 

‘I have been prepared for this, or something 
like this,’ replied she, weeping in her mother’s 
arms; ‘but ’ cannot believe he did the deed; 
he told me that he did not wien he was a child; 
he asserted it since. Mother, I must—I will go 
and see him.’ 

*See him, my child! he is confined in gaol.’ 

‘Do not refuse me, mother, you know not 
what | feel—you know not—I never knew my- 
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self till now how much I loved him. See him 


I must and will Dearest mother, if you value 
my life—if you would not drive reason from its 
seat, do not refuse me !’ 

Mrs. Phillips found that it was in vain to ar- 
gue, and consulted with Mr. Small, who at 
length (after having in vain remonstrated with 
Emmia,) decided that her request should be grant- 
ed,and that very day he accompanied his niece, 
travelling all night, until they arrived at Exeter. 

In the meantime Mrs. Austin had remained 
in a state of great distress, her husband lay dead, 
she believed he had confessed his guilt, but to 
what extent she did not know, for neither she 
nor Mary had heard what had passed between 
him and the magistrate. She had no one but 
Mary to confide in or to console her; no oneto 
advise withorconsult. She thought of sending 
for the magistrate, but it would appear indeco- 
rous, and she was all anxiety and doubt. The 
letter from M’Shane, which arrived the next 
afternoon, relieved her at once; she felt that 
her boy was safe. 

‘ Mary, dear, read this he is safe !’ exclaimed 
she ; ‘ God of heaven accept a mother’s grate- 
ful tears!’ 

‘ Cannot you spare me, madam ?’ replied Ma- 
ry, returning the letter. 

‘Spare you. Oh yes! quick Mary, lose nota 
moment, go to him, and take this letter with you. 
My dear, dear child !’ 

Mary did not wait a second command; she 
sent for post horses, and in half an hour was on 
her way to Exeter; travelling with as much 
speed as Emma and her uncle, she arrived there 
but a few hours after them. 

Our hero had been anxiously awaiting Mary’s 
daily communication, the post time had passed, 
and no letter had arrived. Pale and haggard 
from long confinement and distress of mind, he 
was pacing up and down, when the bolts were 
turned, and Emma, supported by her uncle, en- 
tered the cell. At the sight of her our hero ut- 
tered a cry, and staggered against the wall; he 
appeared to have lost his usual self-control. 

‘Oh!’ said he, ‘ this might have been spared 
me; | have notdeserved this punishment. Em- 
ma, hear me. As | bope for future happiness, I 
am innocent! I am—I am, indeed!’ and he fell 
senseless on the pavement. 

Mr. Small, raised him up and put him en the 
bed ; after a time he revived, and remained where 
he had been laid, sobbing convulsively. 

When he hecame more composed, Emma, 
who had been sitting by him, the tears coursing 
each other down her pale cheeks, addressing him 
in a calm voice,— 

‘I feel—I am sure—that you are innocent, or 
I should not have been here.’ 

‘Bless you forthat, Emma! bless you!’ cried 
our hero, ‘those few words of yours have given 
me more consolation than you ean imagine. Is 
if nothing to be treated asa felon, to be disgrac- 
ed, to be banished to a distant country, and that 
at the very time that | was full of happiness, 
prosperous and anticipaling but I cannot 
dwell upon that. Is:t not hard to bear, Emma? 
And what could support me, but the conscious- 
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ness of my own innocence, and the assurance 
that she whom I love so, and whom I now lose 
forever, still believes meso? Yes, it is a balm— 
a consolation, and I will now submit to the will 
of heaven.’ 

Emma burst into tears, leaning her face on 
our hero’s shouider. After atime she replied, 
‘Am I not to be pitied? Isit nothing to love 
tenderly, devotedly, madly—to have given my 
heart, my whole thoughts, my existence to one 
object—(why should I conceal it now ?)—to have 
been dwelling upon visions of futurity so pleas- 
ing, so delightful, all passing away as a dream 
and leaving a sad reality like this? Make me 
ene promise; you will not refuse Emma—she 
who knelt by your side when you first met her— 
she who is kneeling before you now !? 

‘I dare not, Emma,’ returned Joey, ‘ for my 
heart tells me that you would propose a step 
which must not be; you must leave me now, 
and for ever.’ 

‘Forever! for ever!’ cried Emma, springing 
on her feet. ‘No! no!—uncle, he says I am to 
leave him forever!’ cried the frantic girl.— 
‘Who's that?—Mary! Yes, it is! Mary, he 
says I mustleave him forever!’ (it was Mary, 
who bad just come into the cell.) ‘Must I, 
Mary ?’ 

‘ No—no !’ replied Mary, ‘not so! he is sav- 
ed, and his innocence is established ; he is yours 
for ever!’ 

We shall not attempt to describe a scene which 
we could not do justice to. We must allow the 
day to pass away; during which Emma and our 
hero, M’Shane, and Mary were sitting together ; 
tears of misery wiped away—tears of joy still 
flowing and glistening with the radianee of in- 
termingling smiles. 

The next morning M’Shane and O'Donahue 
arrived, the Secretary of State had given imme: 
diate orders for our hero’s release, and they ha 
brought the document with them. 

The following day they were allen route, Em- 
maand her uncle to Pertsmouth, where they 
anxiously awaited the arrival of our hero as soon 
as he had performed his duty to his parents. 

We must once more allow the reader te sup- 
pose the joy of Mrs Austin in once more holding 
her child in her embrace, and the smiles and 
happiness of Mary at his triumphant acquittal ; 
the wonderir.g of the domestics, the scandal and 
rumor of the neighberhood. Three days sufficed 
to make all known, and by that time Joey was 
looked upon as the hero of a novel. On the 
fourth day he accompanied the remains of his 
father as chief mourner. The funeral was quiet 
without being mean, there was no attendance ; 
no carriages of the neighboring gentry fullowed. 
Our hero was quite alone and unsupported, but 
when the ceremony was over, the want of re- 
spect shown to the memory of his father was 
wore than atoned for by the kindness and con- 
sideration shown towards the son, who was 
warmly yet delicately welcomed as the future 
proprietor of the Hall. 

Three months passed away, and there was a 
great crowd before the hcuse of Mr. Small, na- 
vy agent, at Portsmouth. There was a large 
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company assembled, the O’Donahues, the M’- 
Shanes, the Spikemans, and many others. Mrs. 
Austin was there looking ten years younger, and 
Mary was attending her at the toilet, both of 
them half smiles, half tears, for it was the morn- 
ing of our hero’s wedding day. Mr. Small strut- 
ted about in white smalls, and Mr. Sleek splut- 
tered overeverybody. The procession went to 
the church, and soon after one couple of the 
party set off for the Hall; where the others went 
was of no consequence. 

We have now wound up the history of little 
Joey Rushbrovk, the poacher. We have only 
to add, that the character of our hero was not 
the worse as he grew olderand was the father 
of a family. The Hall was celebrated for hos- 
pitality, for the amiability of its possessors, and 
the art which they possessed of making other 
people happy. Mary remained with them more 
as a confidant than as a servant; indeed, she 
had so much money, that she received several 
offers of marriage, which she invariably refused, 
observing with the true humbleness of a con- 


trite heart, that she was undeserving of any 
honest, good man. Everybody else, even those 
who knew her history, thought otherwise; but 
Mary continued firm in her resolution. As for 
all the rest of the personages introduced into 
these pages, they passed through life with an 
average portion of happiness, which is all that 
can be expected. 

In conclusion, we have only one remark to 
make. In this story we have shown how a 
young lad who began his career with poaching 
ultimately became a gentleman of £7000 a year; 
but we must remind our youthtul readers, that 
it does not follow that every one who thns com- 
mences life is te have the same good fortune.— 
We advise them, therefore, not to attempt it, as 
they may find that, instead of £7000 a year, they 
may stand a chance of going to where our hero 
very narrowly escaped from being sent; that 
is, to a certain portion of her Majesty’s domin- 
ions beyond the seas, latterly termed Australia, 
but more generally known by the appellation otf 
Botany Bay. 
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PART XIV.—CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CONSULTATION. 


Having read this letter of O. P. @., so distinct- 
ly proving the correctness of his conjectures, 
George felt quite certain that all was secure ; 
and as the solicitor on perusing it was equally 
sanguine, it was considered expedient to have 
counsel's opinion upon it at once. They there- 
fore immediately proceeded to the chambers of 
the counsel engaged in the suit—one of the first 
equity lawyers of the day—and when the tollow- 
ing morning had been fixed for the consultation, 
George returned with the view of communicat- 
ing to Fred the important information which the 
letter contained. 

Fred of course was delighted. He felt that 
every hope he had inspired was now about to be 
realised indeed ; and his expressions of thank- 
fulness to George, although ardent in the ex- 
treme, very certainly not more warm than sin- 
cere. 

* But who could have employed this man?’ 
he exclaimed; ‘this person—this vile O. P. Q. 

‘ Your cousin, of course !’ replied George. 

‘Surely not,’ he rejoined: ‘surely he would 
never dream of an action so base!’ 

‘Is there any other man in existence, with the 
exception of this O. P. Q., whose interests 

sould be promoted by its accomplishment ?— 
Have you any knowledge of such a man ?’ 

*I certainly have not.’ 

*Theul think it abundantly clear that this 
person was prompted by him. I am not, I hope, 
too prone to jump at conclusions prejudicial to 
any man; but this isin my view so palpable, 
that [ cannot even entertain a doubt. * The prop- 
erty rests between you and him, and the entry 


of this marriage alone could complete the chain 
of evidence required to establish your claim.— 
That link has been removed. At whose sug- 
gestion? Whois likely to have suggested its 
removal? Whobut yourcousin Joseph! What 
other man could deem it worth his while to give 
four hundred pounds, Fred, to have it removed ?’ 

‘ It does look suspicious.’ 

‘Suspicious! the thing is certain. But do 
you know this hand? It strikes me I haye seen 
something like it before.’ 

‘It is a disguised hand evidently.’ 

‘Itis; still I think that I have seen it before 
However, the thing is sufficiently straightfor- 
ward now to render success no longer doubtful. 
We have nothing to fear; we have but to pros- 
ecute the matter with spirit, and the day is our 
own.’ 

Fred held the same opinion, and while George 
was inaking arrangements for remaining a few 
days in town, he hastened with the letter to Ju- 
lia and Helen, who, in eloquent terms, express- 
ed the pleasure and the pain they at once derived 
from its perusal. It was, however, precisely of 
course what they had expected. Oh! they felt 
sure that it would be so from what George had 
told them! He had said that the thing would 
turn out to be thus, and therefore they could 
have no doubt upon the subjeet. And he was 
indeed ther oracle, while the confidence they 
had in his judgment and zeal was so unbound- 
ed, that the fact of his taking a matter in hand— 
however hopeless its accomplishment might to 
others appear—was sufficient to enable them to 
feel well convinced of the result being perfectly 
successful. They hence viewed Fred as a rich 
man already, and the warm congratulations of 
Helen that evening delighted him more than 
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the prospeet of wealth which he then had in 
view. 

Having made all necessary arrangements, 
George and Fred, at the hour appointed the fol- 
lowing morning, attended at the chambers of 
counsel, and were immediately introduced by 
their att :rney to an eccentric individual who 
repudiated all such clothing as might tend to im- 
part beanty to his person, and who evidently 
held a tight fit in especial contempt. His pro- 
fessional coat was particularly greasy, and while 
his trousers hung about him as loosevy as if they 
had been designed for a man nearly double his 
size, there existed an aperture of several inches 
at the waist, through whieh bulged a very fair 
proportion of his linen, apparently anxious to be 
aired. He wasa person, notwithstanding this 
foppery—and it was evident that he prided him- 
self as much upon the style of his dress as the 
most affected exquisite vf the age—whose talent 
was so conspicuously developed, that he could 
neither look nor speak without inducing the con- 
viction of his being no ordinary man. He was, 
moreover, excessively polite; nay, he might 
have appeared graceful had his clothes fitted 
better; bat as they really didn’t show his fig- 
ure off to any advantage at all, he looked, while 
performing his courteous evolutions, as if he had 
made up his mind then and there, to give him- 
self one good shake, cnd thus to get rid of the 
incumbrance altogether. 

After making a few brief preliminary obser- 
vations, the »ttorney placed O. P. Q. 5 letter be- 
fore him, and of all the faces that ever were made 
up by inan, these which he, of course uncon. 
sciously, presented to their view while perusing 
this letter, were of a character the most extra- 
ordinary. He tortured his muscles in the most 
remarkable manner, and twisted them about with 
amazing facility. Now wonld his shaggy brows 
be pursed with surpassing tightness, then his 
thick nether-lip would jut boldly out in the shape 
of a spoon, anon one entire side of his face would 
be screwed vp precisely as if he intended to tele- 
graph 2 wink to the most remote quarter of the 
globe: in short, no man, either in ancient or 
modera times, ever witnessed grimaces at all 
comparable with them. George dared not look 
athim; and while the attorney very properly 
tried to preserve his usual aspect of solemnity, 
the effects which Fred made to suppress a loud 
laugh—which he feared would burst forth after 
all—were so strong. that they threw him into a 
most unpleasant state of perspiration. 

Having sufficiently dwelt upon the various 
points which the letter suggested, this remarka- 
ble person proceeded to advise that a motion on 
affidavits, embodying all the circumstances of 
the case, should be forthwith made before the 
Lord Chancellor, who would in all probability 
direct an issue to try the question of the entry 
of the marriage—although it migl.t be necessary 
to obtain the consent of the Eeclesiastical Court 
to the removal of the registry to London, with a 
view to the reproduction of the original entry— 
a course which he stated would be highly ad- 
vantageous, seeing that while it would show 
the opposite party what important mformation 
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they possessed, it might induce them to make 
such overtures as might tend to an immediate 
settlement. 

As this view was highly approved by George, 
Fred, and the attorney, who entirely lost sight 
of the eccentricities of the man, while hearing 
him deliver his opinion, it was decided at once 
that that course should be pursued, and the con- 
sultation ended. 

The first step now was to procure the affida- 
vits, and with this view George and the attor- 
ney, who felt a great interest in the case, pada 
visit tothe curate, to whom, after having pre- 
pared him by briefly explaining its contents, 
they handed the letter for his perusal. 

The curate trembled as the letter was placed 
in his hand, but made no observation: nor did 
he utter a syllable until he had read every word, 
when he exclaimed, ‘It is all too true !’ 

‘Now,’ said George, ‘notwithstanding we 
have proceeded thus far, [do not believe that 
this affair will be made public ; unless, therefore, 
you desire Mr. Whomp and Mr. Swiggles to see 
this letter, it is not at all necessary that its con- 
tents should be known even to them.’ 

‘Oh, but I should wish them to see it,’ return- 
ed the curate. ‘I should wish them to know 
how the book was obtained ; for although [ do 
not believe that they would think evil of me, it 
is possible that I may be suspected of having a 
guilty knowledge of the matter.’ 

‘ Well then,’ said George, ‘as we require them 
to make affidavits in contirmation of yours, you 
will probably send for them at once? 

‘ Certainly replied the curate, who called to a 
man who was working in the garden, and hav- 
ing given him the necessary instructions, rang 
the bell for the housekeeper. 

‘Mrs. Jones,’ said he calmly, but with the 
most impressive earnestness, as she entered the 
room, * Mrs. Jones, [ am sorry to say that I have 
reason to fear that the confidence J have repos- 
ed in you has been to a certain extent misplaced 
I will not, however condemn you without a 
hearing, and in order that you may be the better 
able to defend yourself, | will read to you the 
precise terms in which the accusation is sonvey- 
ed, begging of you, whether you are innocent or 
guilty, to adhere with solemn strictness to the 
truth.’ 

He then turned to that part of the letter in 
which-the writer stated-that by virtue of bribery 
he managed through her instrumentality to ob- 
tain private interviews with Lydia, and having 
read it distinctly, he added, ‘ 1s this true or not?’ 

Mrs. Jones made no sort of reply ; she cover- 
ed her face with her apron, and wept, but she 
uttered no word. 

‘Did you or did you not,’ he demanded with 
awful solemnity, ‘accept a bride from that bad 
man whose presence we have all so much reason 
to deplore ?’ 

Mrs Jones was still silent. 

‘ Did you, or did you no’, Mrs. Jones,’ pur- 
sued the curate, ‘ sanction private interviews, in 
consequence, between himand my poor Lydia?’ 

Mrs. Jones sobbed aloud, but returned no 
answer. 
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‘IT am sorry,’ said the curate, ‘to say, that L 
am ashamed of your conduct, Mrs. Jones. You 
may retire.’ 

It will perhaps be abundantly manifest to 
many tliat Mrs. Jones might have made a uch 
better defence ; and an opinion may be hazard- 
ed that had she employed counsel she would 
have adopted a different course; but as she 
hadn’t, she didn’t: she thus left the reom sob- 
ving with bitterness and zeal. 

he curate now began tv explain how firmly 
he had relied on the discretion of Mrs. Jones, 
and when he haa ventured to illus!rate the fact 
that men are occasionally mest deceived by 
those in whom tiey happen to have reposed the 
most confidence, Whomp and his little friend 
Swiggles arrived. 

As they entered, George rose and shook 
hands with them both, and when he had explain- 
ed to them the object of his visit, he read the 
important letter aloud. 

At first Swiggies, assuming a highly authori- 
tative aspect, sat firmly in his chair, with his 
cheek upon his hand, as if nothing had the pow- 
er to amaze or to move him; but as George 
proceeded, he warmed upon the subject, and 
beeame extremely fidgetty, while Whomp 
scratched hisear and interposed a variety of nov- 
el ejaculations having a tendency to show that 
his firm opinion was that the nature of things 
must soon change. 

‘The world’s too far gone!’ he exclaimed, 
when George had read the whole of the letter. 
‘We must have another universal deluge to 
wash all this artfulness away !’ 

‘But what a villain he must be!’ observed 
Swiggles. : 

‘A villain!’ echoed Whomp. ‘It’s enough 
to make a man’s flesh craw] off his bones.’ 

‘ Now, gentlemen,’ said George, ‘as we can 
only proceed on affidavits, of course you will 
willingly state all you know having reference to 
the change in the color of the ink ?’ 

‘Most undoubtedly,’ replied Mr. Swiggles ; 
‘and I’llalso state just what | think of the whole 
concern.’ 

‘And so will 1,’ added Whomp; ‘I'd go to 
the world’s end to punish that unheard-of wretch. 
It’s enough to make the eagles come down and 

ck our eyes out. I wonder we are suffered to 
ive upon the earth at all '’ 

The attorney smiled and proceeded to busi- 
ness ; but while preparing the affidavits, he ut- 
terly astonished both Swiggles aud Whomp by 
his indisposition to follow their eloquent com- 
ments on the facts. They conldn’t at all un- 
derstand it. They wished him to state their 
opinions in full—to describe what they thought 
of this base individual, and how in their judg- 
ment he ought to be served. This they held to 
be essential to the due course of justice, and 
were highly dissatisfied on being informed that 
all that was required of them was a plain 
straightforward statement of facts. 

Their affidavits were consequently short, for 
all they absolutely knew of the matter had ref- 
erence solely to the fading of the ink : still they 
tended to strengthen the affidavit of the curate, 


which was drawn at considerable length, as it 
embodied nearly the whole of the facts, and 
whenever thing requisite had been accom- 
pl'shed, George and the attorney returned to 
town. 

Two other affidavits were then made—one 
by George and the other by Fred; and on the 
following day, notice of motion was served on 
the opposite parties, to whom copies of all the 
affidavits were voluntarily supplied, and the 
consequence was an application on the part of 
the solicitor of Joseph Broadbridge, to postpone 
the motion for ten days, in order that he might 
have an opportunity of communicating with 
his client, who was stated to be then out of 
town —an application which was at once enter- 
tained, it being believed that in the interim 
overtures would be made, and the motion was 
postponed for ten days accordingly. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
JULIA AND HELEN VISIT THE VILLAGE. 


As Lydia's afflicting case had excited a con- 
siderable degree of curiosity in the minds of Ju- 
lia and Helen, they now endeavored to prevail 
upon George to take them down tothe village, 
in order that they might net only see the poor 
girl, but invite her and the curate to spend a few 
days with them in town. 

To this George at first felt indisposed to ac- 
cede—at least he thought the invitation had 
better be deferred—but as he subsequently con- 
sidered that the presence of the curate might 
soon be required in London, he as a matter of 
policy, consented to go with them on the follow- 
ing day. 

In the morning they accordingly started, and 
on reaching the inn at which George and Fred 
had previously put up, they had some slight re- 
freshment, ordered dinner for six, and then pro- 
ceeded on fvot towards the village. 

‘How dearly,’ said Julia, as they walked 
across the fields in the full enjoyment of the 
calm scene aronnd them, ‘ how dearly I should 
like to see the shepherd of whom you spoke.’ 

‘Oh! that would be indeed a treat !’ exclaim- 
Helen. 

‘ There he is,’ said George, ‘ sitting in his old 
position, and under the same tree. I wonder 
what on earth such a man has to occupy his 
mind? We'll approach him.’ 

They did so; and the old man rose, and on 
recognising George, bowed respectfully, and 
said,— 

‘Your most obedient. Lovely weather, 

For you and the ladies to walk out together.’ 

‘The weather is beautiful enough,’ said 
George smiling ; ‘but a woman is a troublesome 
creature to walk with, as you are aware.’ 

‘ She’s like an angel, beautiful ; 

And when she’s also dutiful, 

Her duty imparts a new hght to her beauty— 

For nothing +o well becomes beauty as duty— 

Hier heart is lighter, 
H:r eyes are brighter ; 
And he who would blight her, 
Or fright her, 
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Or slight her, 
Deserves to be tied by the leg, even tighter 
Than he who has ne sense or reason to guide him 5 
And,when tied,all right-minded men should deride him.’ 


‘You are very severe,’ observed George.— 
‘But you speak of her duty. What de you im- 
agine her duty to be ?’ 

Why, as a wife— 

And, upon my life, 

I think that a bride 

Is now by your side. 

You’!! pardon me 

For being so free ; 
I’m an old man, madam, as you may see, 
And probably privileged free to be. 
But, to return: she, as a wife, 
Should, throughout life, abhor all strife. 
Be gentle, loving, faithful, mild, 
And never let her thoughts run wild. 
If matters should by chance go wrong, 
Why she should hope that things ere long 
Will change: but she should ne’er complain, 
For at such tmes men feel most pain. 
If she with children should be blest, 
Tis well; if not, why Jet her rest 
Content; for if our joys they double, 
They also bring us double trouble 
Whate’er the state of her husband’s purse, 
Whether quite full or the reverse, 
To him should she fondly cling till death, 
And bless him with her latest breath.’ 


‘And now,’ said Julia, archly, ‘what is in 
your view the duty of a husband ?’ 
‘ My opinion is this— 
He should kiss 
No miss, 
If he dreams of a life of connubial bliss. 
All roving desires within him should perish, 
His wife he should fondly love, honor, and cherish. 
It should be his pride 
In her faith to confide. 
He should also be generous, virtuous, and brave ; 
Bear up against crosses, 
And ail sorts of losses, 
Which is, ever has been, and will be for ever, the best 
way to sinooihe the rough path to the grave. 
Let a man run away 
Froma trouble to-day, 
And (o-morrow ’twill follow him hot. 
Whereas, should he face it, 
And, if it turn, chase it, 
He’ll see it go off like a shot. 
MORAL, 
He who the blows of misfortune can’t parry. 
Receives them all flush, and ought never to marry. 
‘That's very correct,’ said Georg. ‘ But do 


you not think that the ladies in gene) al are treat- 
ed too kindly ?’ 


‘He who is iron'cal 
Is always eeonomical 
In dealing what he deems just praise, 
When they are present woom he loves to raise. 
I’ve often seen men ardent in the cause 
Of those for whom they have not cared two straws; 
While otners have most warmly stigmatised 
The very virtues they most highly prized.’ 
* He is well understood,’ sbserved Julia. 
* Of that I’ve no doubt. 
You would probably pout, 
If you fancied he meant 
That he’d cause to repent, 
Or to vent 
An ill feelmg : but that’s not his beat.’ 


*But tell me,’ said George, ‘how do you 


amase yourself day after day? 
to think of?’ 


‘ A man plays many parts in fourscore years, 

Feels many joys—-sheds many bitter tears: 

Hopes wither ; bosom triends around him /ull, 

Whom to his mind at least he can recal, 

#WVi.b all the castles which he built ’ the air, 

And found when perfe.t that they were not there. 

These things a calm reflecting man wiil find 

Amply sufficient to amus * his min 4. 

And if in these his interest should abate, 

Let him look forward to a future state. 

What will ithe? ‘The imagination swells 

Whene’er on this dread mystery it dwells, 

In that alone a my fiads ample scope 

For contemplation, teeming with sweet bope.’ 

‘You are right, my friend, quite right,’ said 
George; at the same time making him a liberal 
present. ‘ Your mind, I perceive need not be 
unemployed. Farewell.’ 

‘ Farewell, sir!—ladies fare ye well! 

Ona gratitude I will not dwell. 

aut as mine is without alloy, 

I wish you health, wealth, peace, and joy!’ 

He then bowed profoundly, and when the la- 
dies, who were delighted, had taken their leave, 
the party proceeded towards the village. 

‘Well, said George, having got some distance 
from him; ‘ what think you of the shepherd ?— 
Has he realized your anticipations ?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ replied Julia, ‘he has indeed ex- 
ceeded them. I did not expect that his rhymes 
would flow so freely.’ 

‘Had not the subjects been suggested at the 
moment,’ observed Helen, ‘ I should have been 
inclined to imagine that he got the lines by rote. 
But of course that is perfectly impossible: he 
could not have known, if he had even expected 
us, what sort of questions were about to be pro- 
proposed.’ 

‘And especially,’ added Julia, ‘sneh ques- 
tions as those put by George. But he really is 
a dear of an old man; I should like to come 
down here occasionally, it it were only to hear him 

They now approached the cottage, with the 
lovely appearance of which Julia and Helen 
were cnarmed; but as they entered the garden 
and saw poor Lydia adjusting a stand of gera- 
niums, wh'le the curate was reading in the ar- 
bor, all their interest was immediately centered 
in them. 

Lydia was the first to hear their footsteps as 
they walked up the newly gravelled path, and 
turned suddenly round; but instead of rushing 
wildly to George, and throwing her arms round 
his neck as before, she flew, as if for protection, 
to the curate, who at once rose to meet them. 

‘1 have a thousand apologies te make for this 
intrusion,’ said George. 

‘I am tar too happy to see you to need one,’ 
replied the curate; ‘1 knew that you would not 
keep me long in suspense.’ 

Julia and Helen were then presented, and af- 
ter gracefully complimenting the curate on the 
beauty of the cottage, they took Lydia’s arm, 
and promenaded the garden, while George was 
explaining what progress had been made. 

‘You have just come in time, dears!’ said 
Lydia: ‘1 am so delighted t> see you !—It is to 


What have you 
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be to-morrow!’ she added, in a confidential 
whisper, assuming an expression of ecstacy.— 
‘Qh! it will be such joy— we shall all be se huppy. 

Here she passionately kissed them and burst 
into tears. 

Both Julia and Helen, while endeavoring to 
soothe her, wept too; but this she no seoner 
saw than she turned to comfort them; she em- 
brased them, and kissed them, and wiped away 
their tears, and begged of them in tones of sur- 
passing sweetness to be calm. 

‘My tears are tears of joy!’ she added, ‘I 
weep because I am so happy, so very, very hap- 
py: And then she wept again. 

The curate now joined them, and having in- 
vited them to enter the cottage to take some re- 
freshments, intimated that it would be at least 
an hour before they dined. 

* You are aware, of course,’ said Julia, ‘ that 
we hope to have the pleasure of your company, 
and that of dear Lydia, at the inn?’ 

‘I had forgotten to name it while speaking of 
business,’ said George, who came up at the mo- 
ment; ‘but you must do us the favor to dine 
with us to-day ?’ 

‘ Had you not better remain here?’ obzerved 
the curate. 

‘Oh, no,’ replied George ; come, the change 
will do you good, and I’m sure that it will be 
greatly benefieial to Lydia. The dinner is al- 
ready ordered.’ 

‘Yes; do return with us,’ said Julia, ‘much 
as I am delighted with this little paradise of 
yours, you must not detain us to-day. Do favor 
us? You will go?’ 

The curate consented, and they entered the 
cottage, where they had some seed-cake and 
home-made wine ; and when Lydia, whose mind 
had become much more tranquil, was ready ,they 
proceeded across the fields towards the inn. 

As Julia took the arm of the curate she had 
of course an opportunity of conversing with 
him on the subject of his daughter’s affliction, 
and as this conversation led to the object ef her 
visit, she explained to him that object, and ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that she might in a very 
few days have the pleasure of receiving them in 
tewn. 

The curate endeavored to excuse himself by 
stating that he seldom left the village—that he 
felt his social qualities to be poor—that they 
would find his society uninteresting and duli— 
and that he could not for a moment think of 
troubl ng them with the care of his poor afflicted 
child ; but Julia was indispused to receive any 
excuse,and endeavored to overrule all his objec- 
tions. 

‘I do net pretend,’ she observed, ‘ to any pe- 
culiar knowledge of the mind; | do not pretend 
to any skill in the removal of those diseases 
which are incidental to it; but Ido notwith- 
standing believe that if Lydia were to live but a 
short time with me, the change would tend to 
restore her. 

The curate moved his head sorrowfully and 
sighed. 

‘Unless,’ said he, after a pause, ‘it please 
God to restore her, all hope of restoration is vain.’ 

j 


‘ Will you pardon me,’ said Julia, with great 
deference, ‘if what I am about to urge be im- 
proper ?’ 

The curate gazed at her for a moment, and 
then motioned her to proceed. 

‘ Dependence upon the great Author of our 
being,’ she continued, ‘ is our first and greatest 
duty: we are taught to place our whole trust 
and confidence in Him. But should we, when 
affliction assails us, be passive ?—shculd we set 
aside those means of restoration at our com- 
mand, instead of employing them and praying 
to him to render them effectual? But I feel that 
lam too presumptuous—’ 

‘Not at all! not at all!’ said the curate. ‘I 
like to hear you, because 1 find that while em- 
ploying those means, you would confide not- 
withstanding in His mercy. 1 must not be un- 
derstood to mean that if calamities befal us we 
should make no effort to remove them; if I ha¢ 
entertained that belief | should not have made 
the exertions | have made with a view to the re- 
moval of poor Lydia's affliction; but when ev- 
ery effort we have the power to make proves 
vain, the conviction follows that restoration de- 
pends upon His will alone.’ 

‘] have not the slightest doubt,’ rejoined Julia, 
‘that all you believed you had the power to do 
has been done in this case ; but have you ever 
tried change of scene ’’ 

‘ Why [cannot say that it has ever been fairly 
tried.’ 

‘ Well then, let it be fairly tried now. Do let 
me prevail upon you to visit us if it be but for 
aweek. I think that 1 can perceive a change 
in her already, and 1 am sure that a week’s resi- 
dence with us—if it should not completely re- 
store her—will do her an immense deal of good. 
Say that you will come?’ 

The curate promised to ‘turn it over in his 
mind,’ and soon after this promise was given they 
arrived at the inn, where Julia and Helen retired 
with Lydia, who became before dinner was an- 
nounced quite calm and collected. Her ques- 
tions were rational, while her answers were 
strictly to the point, and although she still la- 
bored under the delusion that she was going to 
be married ‘ to-morrow ’"—which to morrow was 
to have been every day during the previous 
twelvemonth—there was nothing fantastie or 
wild in her observations, while she evidently 
appreciated the affectionate attentions of her 
new friends highly. 

During dinner she was silent. The novelty 
of the position in which she was placed—for to 
her the position was novel—seemed to make her 
apprehensive of comitt:ng herself, and whenever 
she made any slight mistake, induced by the 
embarassment of the moment, the consciousness 
of it would cause her to blush so deeply that her 
neck arms, and face were absolutely crimson. 

This sensitiveness tended to convince all but 
the eurate, that her mind’s disease was not too 
deeply rooted to be removed, and although her 
embarrassment was apparently unnoticed—for 
she glsnced at them all constantly with the view 
of ascertaining if that which she felt to be her 
awkwardness was observed—Julia managed to 
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make the curate, who sat on her right, admit 
that a change of scene was calculated to be high- 
ly benefical, and having accomplished that, she 
very soon induced him to promise to spend a 
week at Jeast with them in town. 

‘You have never been in London, dear, have 
you?’ said Julia, when this promise had been 
obtained. 

‘ Never,’ replied Lydia; ‘but lam going to- 
morrow.’ 

‘You will be delighted with the place, l am 
sure !’ 

‘That I am convinced of. We are going di- 
rectly we come from church to-morrow.’ 

£ You will call upon us?’ 

‘ That I will!’ replied the affectionate girl, as 
the tears came into her eyes. ‘ I would not neg- 
lect to do that for the world! You are so good, 
so kind! and { am indeed grateful—very grate- 
ful—you do not know how dearly I love you.— 
Bless you! bless all! I amhappy—very—very 
happy now; but I shall be more happy to-mor- 
row.” 

There was atear in every eye: and every 
heart was filled with sympathy: they could 
have wept like children; but made a strong ef- 
fort to conceal their emotions—an effort which 
by virtue of George changing the subject, was 
successful. 

They then freely conversed on the various 
topics of the day—Julia and Helen exciting the 
curiosity of Lydia, while George and Fred in- 
spired the curate with wonder, unti) the time 
for their departure had arrived, when they took 
leave of the good old man and his daughter— 
whose heart they had evidently won—and re- 
turned to town with feelings of intense satis- 
faction. 


_ 


PART XIV.—CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH GEORGE BECOMES DEEPLY IN- 
VOLVED. 


It being now essential to the progress of this 
history to return to Sir Richard, Julia’s father, 
it will, in the first place be proper to state that 
nothing having reference to the marriage of his 
daughter annoyed him so inuch as the fact of 
his never having been applied to for assistance. 
He would have been delighted—incredible as it 
may to the virtuous appear—had his child, his 
only child, been reduced to actual beggery in 
order that he might have trampled upon her 
feelings and pointed to the fulfilment of his pre- 
ciction withan air oftriumph. Letters had been 
sent to him by Julia, with a view to his recon- 
ciliation—she had implored his forgiveness, and 
prayed for permission to crave his blessing on 
hier knees, but in vain; her destitution alone 
could content him: an application for pecuniary 
assistance was that which he panted to receive; 
but as assistance was not required, no such ap- 
plication came. 

Now ‘it has been observed that Sir Richard 
during the war had been engaged in the iron 
trade in which, by virtue of a series of success- 
ful spesulations, he realised a very considerable 
fortune ; but it has yet to be mentioned that af- 


ter his retirement from business, a great portion 
of his property was invested in a coal mine in 
Northumberland, which had been for many years 
highly productive, and which continued to yield 
the propriet-r immense profits, with every pros- 
pect of its valu: being increased. The position 
of this mine was immediately on the coast, and 
the proprieters had caused it to be worked a con- 
siderable distance under the sea, beneath which 
the chief basin was situated, for the farther they 
went, the raore valuable the seams became ; while 
the dip being immense, and the superincum- 
bent strata torming an arch which seemed to de- 
fy the ponderous weight of the ocean above, 
they were still tempted onwards, until one fatal 
moraing, while the workmen at the extremity 
were blasting a huge piece of coal, the sea rush- 
ed in upon them, drowned three hundred men, 
and destroyed the mine forever. 

This calamity reduced many of the proprie- 
tors to utter destitution; and although Sir Rich- 
ard was not quite so deeply involved, it occurred 
at atime whea other circumstances had conspir- 
ed to render his mind ill-calculated to bear it. 
He had just lost twenty thousand pounds by the 
treasurer of the county, and another defaulter for 
whom he was surety had induced him to incur 
liabilities to the extent of twenty thousand more 
and therefore when the heavy news of the de- 
struction of the mine arrived, it drove him al- 
most mad. 

Italso happened at this particular period, that 
Fred’s cousin Joseph, for reasor.s which will suf- 
ficiently appear anon, offered to point out to 
Tynte—with whom he had been for some consid- 
erable time connected—means by which he 
might have his revenge upon George, and enrich 
himself at the same time, intimating that what- 
ever money mightbe required for the purpose 
he would willingly supply, on the os ony eee 
that if the affair succeeded it should be deeme 
to be a fair set off against any claim which Tynte 
might conceive he had upon him. 

Being highly indignant with George, and of 
course always anxious to enrich himself, no mat- 
ter by what means,Tynte readily consented,and 
expressed his anxiety for an immediate explana- 
tion. This, however, did not suit the views of 
Joseph Broadbtidge, who endeavored to excuse 
himselfon the ground that secrecy was so abso- 
lutely essential to success that it would be inex- 
pedient to explain more than one step at a time. 

‘Bat I presume,’ said Tynte, ‘that I shall be 
as much interested in preserving secrecy as you 
will!’ 

‘I propose fo advantage to myself,’ returned 
Joseph, ‘I do it for your sake solely.” 

‘Then what do you take me for’ eried Tynte, 
who invariably when addressing him, felt him- 
self privileged to assume a blusteiing tone, ‘do 
you take me fora child ora fool? Lama man 
of the world, and you know it! Do you think 
I'l consent to be-led step by step in the dark? 
How do I know where you would lead me?’ 

‘I would lead you on to fortune !—that’s my 
only object !” 

‘Well then, why not explain at once how it 
is tob» dene? What's the first step ?’ 











‘Why I'd propose that in the first place apart- 
ments be taken in some quiet part of the town, 
and that flaming advertisements, offering to ad- 
vance sums of money on good personal security 
be inserted in all the London papers.’ 

‘What, in order that Julian may be caught? 
Do vou thiak him such an idiot ?’ 

‘No; but [ think that he would discount some 
of the bills thus obtained, and be thereby let in 
pretty deeply.’ 

‘Not he,’ replied Tynte. 
You don’t know the man.’ 

‘Bat don’t you think that if a bill of one of his 
friends were to be brought to him for discount, 
he'd do it if he felt that it was safe ?? 

‘Why yes, that Ibelieve. 1 believe that he 
would do sucha bill if he thought that there 
was even a chance of its being safe.’ 

‘Very well then: the chanuel through which 
I’ll undertake to send some of these advertise- 
ments will bring back such bills! Of that I feel 
certain. Will you try it?’ 

‘Oh, [’ll try it. But how am [ to get thera to 
him? IJ can’t take them: norwill he have any 
thing to do with them if he should know that 
they come through to my hands.’ 

‘Procure them first. We'll find means to get 
them tohim. Neither you nor your name need 
appear.’ 

Very well. Tynte thoucht this clear and 
straightforward enough. It was an old game of 
his; he had played it again and again with suc- 
cess, and¢ therefore of course set to work con 
amore; engaged apartments in a certain quiet 
street leading out of the New-road in the name 
of Mordaunt, and sent forth his advertisements 
which, as usual, were of the most tempting 
character. 

Joseph, whose latent object was to cause both 
Tynte and George to be transported, conceiving 
their utter destruction to be essential too his 
own security, now commenced action. He had 
been, ever since the reward was offered for in- 
formation on the subject of the register, con- 
stantly tortured by Tynte, whose threatening 
demands swelled beyond the power of supply ; 
but when the affidavits had been made, and he 
knew what important information had been ob- 
tained, he saw that in accomplishing the object 
he had in view, no time was to be lost. 

He therefore, immediately atter Tynte’s ad- 
vertisements appeared, having made himself ac- 
quainted with the whole of the circumstances 
connected with George’s marriage, as well as 
with the fact that Sir Richard was sinking, in a 
pecuniary sense, beneath the weight of his ac- 
cumulated misfortunes, requested a friend of his 
who lived near Sir Richard, and knew him well, 
to place one of these advertisements in an ap- 
parently casual manner before him. 

This was done ; and the effect was precisely 
that which Joseph had anticipated.—Sir Rich- 
ard had many engagements to meet, and feeling 
that time alone could save him, he answered the 
advertisement, and after some slight correspon- 
dence, in which Tynte succeeded in convincing 
him that Mordaunt was a man of high respecta- 
bility, an interview was appointed, of which the 
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result was, that Tyn‘e on producing ten bill- 
stamps, induced Sir Richard to accept in blank, 
promising to remit him the amount on the fol- 
neti Saturday, after deducting interest at the 
rate of ten per cent per aunum., 

Having obtained these blank aceeptances, 
Tynte returned to town; but as he immediately 
afterwards discovered tnat alt ioagh the stamps 
were written across, and made payable at one 
of the London bankers, Sir Richard had omitted 
tosign his name—a fact which, in his anxiety 
to obtain possession of them, Tynte had over- 
looked, and was ready to cut his throat in conse- 
quence—he wrote to him apprising him of the 
omission, and requesting to know when it would 
be conven ent for him to complet: the accept- 
ances which, without his name, were utterly 
valueless of course. 


Tynte’s object in writing on this occasion was, 
to ascertain before he went down, whether any- 
thing like suspicion had been excited in the in- 
terim ; butas the reply of Sir Richard convine- 
ed him that no doubt of the correctness of the 
transaction was entertained, he met him by ap- 
pointment at the place of their first meeting, 
five miles from Sir Richard's residence, where 
the omission was promptly supplied. 

It had been agreed between them that the 
bills should be drawn at six, nine, twelve, fif- 
teen, and eighteen months, but when Tynte re- 
turned with them to town, he caused the whole 
of them to be filled up for five hundred pounds 
each, at two months, dating them allon the 
same day, in order that if spoken of, they might 
appear to be one znd the same bill. He thea 
left his new apartments, of course, dropped the 
name of Mordaunt, and directed the whole of 
his attention to the process of turning the bills 
into cash 

Joseph, who had been watching the progress 
of his scheme with unbounded satisfaction, now 
informed him of the fact, of wich he was pre- 
viously ignorant, of Sir Richard being the fath- 
er-in-law of George; and at the same time sug- 
gested that iftwo or three of the bills were to 
be taken to him for diccount, he would do them 
without hesitation, as a means of effecting a 
reconciliation between the old knight and his 
daughter. 

This appeared to Tynte to be a most excellent 
suggestion: he felt thathe might thus get rid 
of two of them at least without making much of 
a sacrifice; and having thought of Cavendish, 
he went to him, and stated that two bills bad 
just been placed in his hands for discount, and 
that as the acceptor was the father-in-law of Ju- 
lian, he would, in all probability, give cash for 
them at ence. 

Cavendish, aware of the feeling which existed 
between Tynte and George, at once offered to 
conduet the negociation, provided he were paid 
ten percent.onthe amount. These terms were 
considered by Tynte rather high, bat as he even- 
tually agreed to them, Cavendish took the bills, 
and went direct to George’s office, although he 
scarcely expected to find him there; but as this 
happened to be the day after the last visit to the 
curate, when George had made aarange ments 











for remaining a short time in town, he was for- 
tunate enough to meet him at the office-door. 

‘Ah! Mr. Julian!’ he exclaimed, with his us- 
ual display of affectionate warmth. ‘Proud to 
see you! Haven’t set eyes on you for a variety 
of generations. Never call! Rich—artful— 
wealthy—doing the trick—eh ? Well—oh! by 
the bye,’ he added, pulling George in, ‘I’vea 
couple of bills here. I don’t know the parties, 
but I’m told they're as safe as the bank. They 
want me todo them, but Lcan’t. Tin’salllock- 
ed up—every sixpence. Let me see, I think 
I’ve gotthem abuut me! I know I had them ! 
—how strange! I thought I put them into my 
pocket-book—oh ! here they are! I thought—no 
they’re not—there’s only one. But that'll do. 
Do you know any thing ot them?’ 

George looked at the acceptance, and started. 
Even before he had time to read the name, he 
knew the hand—‘Accepted : payable at Messrs. 
Praeds, Richard Roughall.’ 

‘I hear,’ continued Cavendish, pretending 
not to notice the surprise manifested by 
George—‘ I hear the acceptor is as regular as 
the sun; but 1 know nothing of him—do you?’ 

‘I’ve heard of him,’ replied George, care- 
lessly. 

‘ Well, then, you may as well do them. I'd 
do them myself, but I’m stumped.’ 

‘Is the other accepted by the same man?’ 

‘I believe so. Oh! here is the other.’ 

*The same date and the same sum,’ said 
George, having examined it. That’s very 
strange. Why couldn’t he have given one bill 
for the whele amount?’ 

‘It was probably done to facilitate the nego- 
ciation.’ 

‘Very likely. Well, I'll do them. Do you 
want the money to-day?’ 

‘I believe that the drawer is anxious to have 
it as soon as possible.’ 

*Do you know the drawer?’ 

‘No; they were put into my hands in the 
regular course of business, | know nothing of 
either the drawer or the acceptor. The person 
of whom I received it says he can stand seven 
and a half per cent on the transaction, so that 
if you have five, and I take two and half, you 
know, 1t’ll answer the purpose of all concerned.’ 

‘ Well,’ said George, ‘ knowing something of 
the acceptor. if you'll call in an honr 1’ll give 
you the cash.’ 

‘Very well. Then I'll Jook in again in an 
hour. By the bye, have you ever heard of that 
fellow Peter?’ 

‘Oh, yes! I've heard of him.’ 

* Ah!—Well!—Scamp'—No matter!—Grati- 
tude’s dead and defunct in the human heart of 
man. Let me see—it’s now twelve. I'll look 
in again at one. Adien!-—ta, ta,—I'll not de- 
tain you. To aman of your talent time’s 
money. —Adieu!’ 

*‘ What could he have given these bills for?’ 
said George to himself musing, when Caven- 
dish had left. ‘He has perhaps entered into 
some new speculation—Not unlikely! I'll 
hold them at all events. They may be the 
means of bringing about a somewhat better un- 
derstanding between us. It is strange—very 
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strange, they should have fallen into my hands!’ 

And it would have appeared strange to most 
men, and most men, moreover, in his position 
would have been equally glad; but his gladness 
did not partake of any feeling of wiumph: it 

could not; for having heard nothing of Sir 
Richard’s misfortunes, he of course still believ- 
ed him to be a wealthy man. 

Punctually at one o’clock Cavendish return- 
ed, and George having in the interim made the 
necessary arrangements gave him a cheque for 
the amount. This to the feelings of Mr. Cav- 
endish was highly satisfactory, and of course 
he immediately got the cheque cashed ; not that 
he entertained the slightest doubt of its being 
paid when presented, but simply because he had 
a natural disinclination to let Tynte see it, as he 
intended to charge double the amount of inter- 
est that had been taken by George, independent- 
ly of the ten per cent. for which he stipulated. 
Tynte was, notwithstanding, well content ; and 
having informed Mr Cavendish that he had 
ether bills of the same man’s acceptance which 
he might as well try to get discounted through 
the same channel in the morning, he called upen 
Joseph Broadbridge, to whom he explained that 
the application to George had been successful, 
and who of course was extremely delighted. 
He felt that the game was now his own—that 
he had but to pursue it from that point with 
promptitude and tact to render failure impossi- 
ble—and being still determined to lose no time, 
he wrote to Sir William by that night’s post, to 
inform him that he would do himself the pleas- 
ure of waiting upon him, although a stranger, 
on the following day, to communicate something 
of great importance in connexion with certain 
bills which had got into the hands of disrepu- 
able peeple. . 

By the same post Tynte sent a letter stating 
that his want of punctuality had arisen in con- 
sequence of money being ‘terribly short’ just 
then, intimating that the dividends would be 
paid in a few days, when of course it would be 
more plentiful, and assuring him that he was 
using his best exertions to turn the bills into 
cash, which as far as that went was particularly 
true. 

On receiving these letters, Sir Richard be- 
gan to feel alarmed, for it was then for the first 
time that he reflecied on the folly, not only of 
accepting in blank, but of entrusting his accep- 
tances to” au absolute stranger, of whose re- 
spectability he possessed no other proof than 
that which the man’s own letters afforded. 

How he could have been sach an idiot, he pro- 
fessed himself unable to conceive ; and yet who 
could have supposed that a person of Mor- 
daunt’s refiued manners, appearance, and can- 
dor, was nota respectabie nan! 

Endeavoring thus to find some exeuse for his 
folly. he waited the arrival of his correspon- 
dent Broadbridge, in a state of the most galling 
suspense ; but punctually ai the appointed hour, 
a post-chsise stopped at the gate, and as Joseph 
alighted, Sir Richard hastened across the lawn 
to receive him. 

The chaise was then dismissed, and they en- 
tered the house, when, as Sir Richard was na- 
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turally anxious to know all, they proceeded to 
business at once, 

‘Now, in the first place,’ said Joseph, on 
opening the conversation, ‘you, as a man of 
the world, will expect me to explain why I 
thus take an interest in an affair with which I 
am totally unconnected ; but whether you ex- 
pect it or not, I deem it necessary to give this 
explanation, in order that the motive by which 
Iam actuated may be perfectly understood. 
There is,’ he continued, ‘in London a person 
who bas obtained among a certain class of spec- 
ulative men, the sobriquet of the Prince ; bat 
he is,in my view, the Prince only of ingenious 
knaves. Of that, however, I'll leave you to 
form your own judgment. It will be sufficient 
for me to state, that the greatest swindlers on 
town are his associates, and what the character 
of a man is whom they called the Prince, may 
be readily inferred. Well; this person, this 
‘Prince,’ has got hold of a cousin of mine, an 
inexperienced young man, who has some ex- 
pectations; and when [ state my conviction 
that he has got him in his toils expressly in or- 
der to plunder him of the property to which be 
may become entitled, you will at once perceive 
the cause of ny anxiety to check his atrocious 
career.’ 

‘Oh! I see—I see perfeetly. Oh! I per- 
ceive.’ 

‘Very well. Now, Sir Richard, vou have 
certain bills out to a considerable amount ?’ 

‘I have: I gave them the other day to a per- 
son named Mordaunt.’ 

‘That name was assumed. You have of 
course received no consideration for those bills ?’ 

‘Not a shilling.’ 

‘Nor will you ever receive a shilling, Sir 
Richard. You are the victim of a deeply laid 
scheme—a foul conspiracy! You have got into 
the hands of a gang of swiodlers who are deter- 
mined to ruin you if possible, and the leader of 
this gang is that Prince !’ 

‘Whois he? Wat's his name?’ 

‘George St. George Julian.’ 

‘Julian!’ echoed Sir Richard; ‘George St. 
George Julian !’ 

‘Do you know him ?’ 

‘Know him? I'll hang him!’ 

*Your knowledge of him probably accounts 
for his malignity and that of his gang, for you 
are evidently the object of their especial ha- 
tred.’ 


‘The villain!’ groaned Sir Richard, clench- 
ing his fists and grinding his teeth wiih uncon- 
trolable rage. ‘I see xt all!—all! I'll torture 
him! I know where he isto be found! I'll go 
upthis very night! If any thing can enable 
me to bear up against the eecumulated losses I 
have sustained, it will be the bright prospect of 
seeing that villain hanging by the neck like a 
dog! You are sure—but Jam sure—the thing 
1s too plain to admit of a doubt; but Lean have 
proof —sufficient proof to convict him ?? 

*Youcan! But allow me to impress this up- 
on you, that in dealing with him you deal with 
no common man, and that impetuosity must 
frustrate our object. His ingenuity perhaps 
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surpasses that of every other knave in existence. 
We must therefore, in order to catch him on 
the hip, proceed with caution; we must be 
calm; we must take him by surprise. No no- 
tice of this communication must appear until all 
is prepared, when we can pounce upon, and tie 
him to the stake. He bas at this moment twe of 
those bills in his possession, each for tive hun- 
dred pounds at two months.’ 

‘But those are not my bills; I gave no such 
bills; mine have six, nine, twelve, fifteen, and 
eighteen months to run!’ ‘ 

‘The whole of those bills you accepted in 
blank, did you not ?” 

‘IT did.’ 

‘Then the whole of them have been filled up 
for five hundred each, at two months !—and 
they wili all fall due on the same day.’ 

‘You amaze me !—But can they recover?’ 

‘Of course they can recover if the bills get 
into the hands of those who can preve a consid- 
eration! Now is the time to strike the blow.’ 

‘And that blow shall be struck !’ 

‘Indict them all!—I know them all; and can 
give all necessary information !’ 

‘Pil indict him !—he is my man : I care noth- 
ing for the rest.’ 

‘But they must all be indicted or you cannot 
fix him. You were robbed of these bills, and 
he received them, of course knowing them to 
have been stolen: you must, therefore, indict 
at least the receiver and the thicf,-if net the 
others.’ 

‘Who is that scoundrel whom I saw ?’ 

‘Oh ! he’sone of the gang—his name is ‘l'ynte. 
Of eo.rse he was ledon by Julian. He's the 
prime mover !’ 

‘Of course !—the villain! I’il be in town this 
night and have the best advice available. I 
care not what I give for it. Lil trounce him. 
He shall have no mercy. Ifby ony siratagem 
—by any straining of the law—I can make ita 
hanging matier, | will.’ 

‘You may command all the assistance J can 
render, and as my aid will be the most valuable 
in theevent of my keeping in the back ground— 
seeing that I can then watch the movements of 
the enemy without exciting suspicion—I had 
better not appear in the matter at all.’ 

‘Exactly. Lunderstand. We'll manage it! 
We’il dine, and then start off at once.’ 

An order was then given for dinner to be 
brought up at once, and Sir Richard began to 
explain how peculiarly hard it was to be pounc- 
ed upon just at the very time that rain stared 
him in the face. Upon this theme of course the 
virtaous Joseph improved. It was one of his 
grand poirnts!—his great immediate object was 
to induce the belief that G-orge, knowing what 
heavy losses Sir Richard had sustained, had em- 
braced what he conceived to be a fine opportu- 
nity fur completing his ruin, and as Sir Richard 
most firmly believed it to be the fact, his imma- 
culate friend was comparatively happy. 

Having dined, Sir Richard sent one of his 
servants to order a post-chaise, and when they 
had drank a couple of bottles between them, 
they started for town, inspired with the spirit of 
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engeance, and perfectly fit for each other’s so- 
ciety. 

In the meantime George had been applied to 
by Cavendish, to d scount two more of the bills, 
butas he naturally thought it strange that four 
bills shoald be drawn for the same amount and 
on the same day, he hesitated: still, being anx- 
ious to possess them all if all were correct, he 
told Cavendish—that being Saturday, to call on 
Monday, when he would Jet him know whether 
he coalddothemor not. Cavendish, conceiving 
that the delay was proposed merely in order to 
raise the amount, oftzred to leave the bills with 
him till the Monday, which he did; ana George 
having eonsulted Julia, who was not more sur- 
prised than delighted, teeling sure that it would 
lead to a reconciliation, wrote to Sir Richard by 
that night's post, to the effect that he had dis- 
counted two five-hundred-pound bills—that two 
others had been offered, which he should be 
equally happy te discouat, in the event of his 
being assures of the transaction being correct; 
and that he was then iu a position to raise money 
to any amouncon the bills of Sir Richard, which, 
on receiving his commands, he should at any 
time teei great pleasure in doing. 

Both George and Julia waited for an answer 
to this letter with the utmost anxiety ; but en 
the Monday morning no answer came. Believ- 
ing, however, that an answer would arrive on 
the Tuesday, he put Cavendish off, and in o:der 
that he might have the money ready, he, as a 
mere matter of convenience, got Bull to pay 
into his banker’s the two first bills, that he 
might have acheque for the amount when re- 
quired, 

Tuesday came, but with it no answer from 
Sir Reehard: Wedaesday's post came in, still 
no answer was returned; batin the course of 
that day Bul received acommanication from 
his banker's to the effect tiai they desired to see 
him as sor. as po-sible on business of impor- 
tence. On receiving this communication, Bull 
wondering what on earth it could mean, went at 
once; when they had informed bim that they 
ha! just been advised that the two bills which he 
had paid in, and which had been placed to bis 
account as cash, were bills of which with others 
Sir R chard had heen defrauded, and requested 
to know the name ot the per-on from w! om he 
received them, 2nd the circumstances under 
which they cane into his hands. 

Bull, of course, gave the name of George in- 
stantly, as the persun from whom he received 
the pills, and by whom they had in fact been en 
dorsed, and at th» same time express.d his en- 
tire conviction that G-orge was utterly ignorant 
of the fact of their having been i nproperiy ob- 
tained. {nto that questi:n the bankers had no 
wish to enter: all they desired to kaow was the 
name of the party that paid them to Bull, with 
the circumstances under which they were re- 
ceived; and as they were satisfied with the ex- 
planation off-red, Bull lefi, and immediately 
called upon George. 

‘My dear boy,’ said he, as he entered in a 
state of alarm, ‘| have dreadiul news, [ have; 
mest horrible! Where did you get those bills 
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from, my dear boy ? 
bilis from ?” 

*‘ Why, what’s the matter? 

‘We are ruined!—we are utterly ruined !— 
= gave them to you ?—whom did you do them 
or?’ 

‘Cavendish: he brought them to me,’ replied 
George ; ‘ is there anything wrong?’ 

‘ Everything’s wrong! Those bills, my cear 
boy, have been stolen !? 

*Stolen!’ exclaimed George, * by whom ?’ 

‘I don’t know—I didn’t ask—1 didn’t think of 
asking. When | heaad of it you might have 
knocked me down with a pen. But those two 


Where did you get those 


_are not all; many others have been stolen !—a 


quantity '—a lot!—I don’t know how many.’ 

‘IT have two more "’ : 

*You have! My dear boy, youalarm me ! 
I’m fit to sink into the earth.’ 

‘I’ve not done them, nor did I mean to do 
them until I heard from Sir Richard in reply to 
my letter.’ 

‘Then you have written to him?’ 

‘I wrote to inform him that | had discounted 
two; and that | would discount the others with 
pleasure on receiving his assurance that all was 
correct.’ 

‘That’s 2 comfort, as far as it goes: but it’s a 
dreadful thing for you, it is, dreadful.’ 

‘ {It’s a bad job as far as money is concerned, 
for I shall doubtless experience some difficulty 
in gettiug it back; but as regards my possession 
of the bills, [ can of course sufficiently prove 
the transaetion to have been on my part periect- 
ly regular and straightforward.’ 

‘1 know it!—1l know it! I said so, I did.— 
But what a position it places you in! what a po- 
sition it places us both in!’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed. I had better walk with 
you tothe banker's, and hear more about this 
unfortunate business.’ 

‘Yes, do; and that w Il partly exonerate me. 
We'll go at once, we will. Yes, that will be the 
best.’ 

George then left instructions for Cavendish 
to be detained in the event of his calling during 
their absence, and they proceeded direct to the 
banker's in question, and had an interview with 
one of the firm. 

At this interview all was explained, and the 
account which George gave of the manner in 
which he had become possessed of the bills ap- 
peared to be quite satisfactory to the tanker, 
who gave him the address of Mr. Bounsom, Sir 
Richard’s solicitor in town, upon whom George 
resolved at once to call, 

Conceiving, however, that Cavendish, whom 
he expected te call for the amount of the bills 
which he had left, might be waiting, they in the 
first place went round to the cffice, and fortu- 
nately found Mr Cavendish there. 

‘An!’ he exclaimed, as they entered, ‘my 
two dear friends! Proud to see you both look- 
ing so well.” 

‘Mr. Cavendish,’ said George, ‘how did 
tho<e bills ot S r Richard come into your hands?’ 

*Oh! in the regular way of business.’ 

‘ Bat from whom did you receive them?’ 
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‘Why I don’t exactly know that I’m at liber- 
ty to say ; but that, | suppose, is of no impor- 
tance ?’ 

‘Yes, it is of importance,’ replied George, 
earnestly. ‘1 am anxious to put you on your 
guard. It is ab<olutely necessary that you 
should state his name at once: it is, in fact, es- 
sential to your own safety.’ 

* My safety !—why—what in the name of all 
thats—what's it all about?’ 

‘Those bills have been stolen.’ 

* Stolen ?—stolen ?—is it possible ?’ 

‘The information I have just received, places 
the matter beyond doubt. My possession of 
them, of course, can be easily accounted for ; it 
rests now with you to explain how they came 
into your hands.’ 

‘O, 1 could explain if l were atliberty todoso.’ 

‘ Atliberty todoso! Ifthe man from whom 
you received them be respeetabie, what objec- 
tion cau either he or you possibly have to his 
name being mentioned?’ 

‘Why, you see I don't like to involve any man.’ 

‘Well: the matter rests with you entirely 
new !’—all I bave to state is that 1 reccived the 
bills from you.’ 

* Will that be necessary ?” 

‘Necessary! Of course it will be necessary. 
Do you suppose that! would hes tate for « mo- 
ment under the circumstances to explain the 
manner in which they Came into my hands?’ 

* Well, [ must see about it! The other bills 
—the two which ! left with you—I d better take 
back to him, I suppose.’ 

* No, those I shall keep till the matter is set- 
tled, and of course I expect the amount of my 
eheck to be re:urned.’ 

‘ But | gave the money to him!’ 

*Then you must look to him for it. 
only to you,” 

* Well, if | get it, why of course itis yours!’ 

¢ Whether you get it or not, J must have it.— 
Let that be dis'inctly understood.” 

*Well!—well!—we must see about the busi- 
ness. But willit come toany thing, think you 2’ 

‘It wall be rather a serious affair for those 
concerued, you inay depend upon that. I know 
S:r Richaid too well to doubt for a moment that 
he will have bis full measure of vengeance — 
But I’ now going upto his solicitor in order to 
ascertain how the case stands. 

* Well, but you need not, you know, mention 
my name more often than occasion requires !’ 

‘[ certainly shall not; but if eccasion should 
require me to mention it fifty times, | of course 
ehould not hesitate to do so.’ 

‘ Butnew don't youreally think, Mr. Caven- 
dish,’ said Ball, ‘that you had better at once 
give up the nawe of this party ?’ 

‘It’s my policy,’ replied Cavendish, ‘and I 
think it a politic policy to get no friend into a 
sorape if | can heipit. I must go and see about 
it. if the party hi:-velf has no objection I'll re- 
turn and let you know with all the pleasure in 
nature.’ 

He then took his leave, and George, accom- 
ype by Ball, went to call upon Bounsom, Sir 

ichard’s attorney. 
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Mr. Bounsom was within, and asa _pleasant- 
looking man he could not with any truth be de- 
scribed ; nor were his mannere in the slightest 
degree enchanting, and therefore neither George 
ror Bull can he said to have been at all! prepes- 
sessed in his favor. As they entered the office 
he scowled at them as viciously as if he intend- 
ed to wither their nerves, but as George was not 
aman to be disconcerted by a scowl, he looked 
and spoke as firmly as if Mr. Bounsom had been 
one of the most agrceaLle men alive. 

‘My name is Julian,’ said he. 

‘I know it !' growled forth Mr. Bounsom with 
remarkable promptitude and power. * What do 
you want here ?” 

‘Why,’ replicd George, with something bear- 
ing the semblance of a sardonic smile, ‘I want 
intormation respecting certain bills, some of 
which have unfortunaiely passcd through my 
hands.’ 

‘Ob! information is it you want? Ah! well: 
you shall have information. I have instructions 
to proceed by indictment for conspiracy against 
you and your gang! Do you require any more 
information ?’ 

‘My gang?’ said George, indignantly; ‘1 
don’t unde:siand you !’ 

‘Oh! I suppose not. You ave a nice young 
man, I dare say—innocent, doubtless, as a dove.’ 

* He’s ahighly-respectable young man, sir, 11] 
answer for that!’ cried Bull, who felt very in- 
dignant indeed. 

‘You know better,’ rejoined Bounsom. ‘But 
who are you? one of ihe gang ?” 

‘What do you mean, sir !' cried Ball, who be- 
ganto get furious, ‘How dare you associate 
the epithet gang with me? Here’s wy card, sir! 
L ok at that!’ 

‘Well that may be useful,’ said Bounson.— 
*You m+y be wanted with the rest, and when 
you are, why we shal! know where to find you.’ 

* Let me tel! you, sir—’ 

* Be calin, said George, ‘itis useless to be 
otherwise than calm.’ 

* But who can be calm?’ 

‘I can! although accused of being connected 
with a gang!" 

* Yes, it s all very well Mr. George St. George 
Jul:an, said Bounsom, sarcastically ; “but you 
see, Mr. George St. George Julian, your vir- 
tues are known.’ 

*{ am happy to hear it,’ said George. ‘ Your 
viitues, | presume, are not qu.te se con: p'cuous.’ 

*L tel you what it is, young man,’ cried Boun- 
som, upon whose reputation such a variety of 
raw places had been e-tablished, that he really 
cou'd scarcely bear to be touched at all. ‘If 
youexpect mercy you must assume a very dif- 
ferent tone, and I’ve this to say that if you hope 
to be mereifully dealt with you'll bring me the 
whole of those bille by eleven o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 1°!) not wasttill twelve !—unde:stand 
that !—on or before eleven o'clock if the «hole 
of the bills, the ten b Ils be returned, why { may 
hold out hopes of such mercy as m+y be consis- 
tent with justice ; butif they be not forthcoming 
at that hour—’ 


*Psha!’ exclaimed George. ‘* Why I hold 
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you your justice and your mercy alike in con- 
tempt. Mercy! You must be iusane.’ 

‘Then you defy us” 

*Dety you! Oi course I defy you! You talk 
like a madman.’ 

‘Ou! that’s enough !—thats quit’e enough! 
[don’t wentto hear another word. Mr George 
St. George Jalan the Prince, we shallsoon meet 
again.’ 

George smiled with contempt as he rose to 
depart, but Bull would not leave the office until 
he had explained that he was at least as respec- 
table a raan as Mr. Bounsom, and that moreover 
he was not and never had been connected with 
any gung! 

¢ Did you ever hear tell of such insolence ? 
said he, having got fiirly out ofthe office. Il 
never was *0 insulted before inall my life.’ 

‘[t was scircely worth noticing,’ replied 
George. ‘ Ysusee whathe is. Bat what did 
he mean by calling me the Prince ?’ 

‘Oh I’ve heard the term applied to you fre- 
quently. I believe the application owes its ori- 
gintome. I think I catled you the prince of 
speculators scon aiter that unfortunate quicksil- 
ver affur.’ 

‘ Well! perhaps I ought to feel honored, but 
that fellow clearly imagines me to be the prince 
of swindlers, the leader of a gang, and if that 
should o'itain notoriety, why, the honor is cfa 
rather equivocal caste.’ 

‘Oh, Sut he cannot imagine that!’ 

‘1tis quite clear to me that that 1s what he 
does imagine. However, it cannotbe helped. [ 
must be on my guard. It is perfectly obvious 
that th:t man means mischief.’ 

‘ But what can he do to you? Your ease is 
qu te clear !—vou had no haad in obtaining these 
bl's!—you knew nothing of the manner in 
which they were obtained !—they can’t do any 
th ng t» you, they can't!’ 

‘Yes, they can seriously annoy me. They 
can fix upon me that appellation, which 1 may 
never be able to get rid of. They can charge 
me with being conn-cted with the parties by 
whom these bills were obtaine’; they cun in- 
clue me in the indictment for conspiracy: they 
can even include you.’ 

‘foclide me!—me in an indictment fer con- 
piracy!’ 

‘ We are speaking now only of what they ean 
do; what they willdo remains to be seen. Ifa 
m nbe once charged with the commission of 
crime, no matter how clearly he may be able to 
estalish his innocence, the accusation sticks to 
him for life.’ 

¢ You alarm me, youdo!’ 

‘Oh! you are quite safe.’ 

‘And | think that you are!’ 

‘Well! I may be. Itcertainly is a most un- 
fortunate affur, but we must hope tor the best ” 

Ball did hope for the best, but at the same 
time he could not help fearing the worst. The 
bare idva of being incladed in aa indictment set 
his mind on the ruck, and he west home 
wretched. 

George, knowing that Julia would be in agony 
if she were informed of the circumstance, made 


up his mind to conceal it from her at least until 
the affair had in some way been settled; but on 
the following morning while at breakfast, Hel- 
en’s eye rested upon an advertisement in the 
Times as that paper was lying on the table, of- 
fering a reward for the apprehension of *‘ George 
St. George Julian, alias the Prince, Augustus 
Alexanter Cavendish, and Horatio Oswald 
Tynte, alias Robert Mordaunt.’ 

‘What on earth is this!’ she exclaimed in 
tones which started both Julia and George.— 
‘Here's a reward offered for your apprehension, 
and that of —ch!—pray look !” 

George, although he felt of course deeply 
mortified, smiled ashe read it, while Helen and 
Juha fixed theireyes upon him in a state of al- 
most breathless suspense. 

‘Well,’ said he, throwing the paper down 
with an expression of contempt, ‘that’s one 
way of annoying a man, certainly !’ 

* What isit, dear!’ cried Julia. *‘ Pray tell me 
what it is.’ 

‘You may 9erceive that it has been done but 
toannoy me. If my apprehension were their 
objeet, they would not resort to those means, 
my dear, you may depend upon that, for 1 am 
always to be found. No, they thought that it 
would vex me to have my name published in 
connexion wi h those pe:sons, that’s ail.’ 

* Well, if it be nothing more—and yet that is 
very dreadful, what right have they to do it, I 
wonder; they ought to be puuished! It might 
do youa very seriousinjury! Do you know 
who they are?’ 

‘I can guess pretty nearly. J’ll see after the 
gentleman in the course of the day.’ 

‘Such a thing as that is really unpardonable ! 
isn’t it, dear?’ 

Helen, to whom this was addressed, was at 
the time too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to notice the fact of her having been 
appealed to. The name of Tynte had caused 
the recoilection of her marriage, and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it to come full upon 
her, and she sat in silence which, as far as she 
was concerned, was broken only by an occasion- 
al sigh. 

Immediately after breakfast, George ca‘led 
upon the attorney with the view of expostulat- 
ing with bim on the subject; but while he was 
looked upon as a felon, and treated with utter 
scorn, the only answer he could get was that 
the Prince was not wanted just then, but that he 
would be shortly. Gorge of course was high! 
indiguant, and set forth the baseness of suc 
proceedings with great warmth, but finding 
that he might as well speak toa post, he left, 
declaring that the matter should not rest there. 

While George was with Bounsom, Tynte, 
whom the alvertisement had not escaped, was 
with his friend, Joseph Broadbridge. He had 
called to demand an immediate explanation, and 
as he strongly suspected him of treachery, the 
terms on which that demand was made were ap- 
palling. In vain Joseph declared that he was a 
stranger tothe whole preseeding; in vain he 
endeavored to assure him that he was igoorant 
or the masner in which his real name had been 








discovered; Tynte would not believe it !—he 
seized him by the throat, and almost strangled 
him! nay, as he pinned him to the ground with 
one knee upon his chest, he threatened to mur- 
der him if he still refused to make a full con- 
fession. 

A full confession, however, Joseph would 
not meke. He still deelared that he had never 
divulged the secret, that he had not eventhought 
of giving up Tynte’s name, that he was igno- 
rant of the way in which the information had 
been obtained, and that his only object was to 
involve George ; and when Tynte at length per- 
mitted him to rise, he dwelt upon these points 
with so much earnestness and tact, that he event- 
ually succeeded in convincing him that George 
had denounced him in order to save himself. 

This caused Tynte’s hatred of George to be 
far more violent than ever, and when Joseph 
suggested to him that George would be in all! 
probability compelled to pay the amount of the 
whole of the bills in full in order that proceed- 
ings might be stayed, the prospect of a result so 
ruinous inspired him with ecstacy. 

* Bat,’ said he, remembering the danger of his 
own position, ‘ what am I to do in the interim? 
{’m not for a moment safe! where am | to go 
until this result has been achieved ?’ 

‘Remain here,’ replied Joseph. ‘To prove 
how much disposed I am to render you all pos 
sible assistance, I’ll undertzke to shield you ef- 
fectually, and to supply you with all you may 
require. They'll never, of course, dream of 
coming here to look for you. It is impossible 
for you to be in a place of greater safety.’ 

Tynte—who was of course unconscious of 
Joseph’s only object being to secure him when 
the proper time arrived—at once accepted this 
offer, and there he took up his abode, when Jo- 
seph embraced the earliest opportunity of in- 
forming Sir Richard of the fact, and in the 
course of the day they went to Bow-street for 
warrants against both T'ynte and G-orge. 

The magistrates, however, refused to enter- 
tain the charge; when accompanied by their 
attorney, they proceeded to the Mansion House, 
and applied to the Lord Mayor, and as this ap- 
plication was equally unsuccessful, Joseph be- 
gan to feel dreadfully alarmed, while the rage 
of Sir Richard was unbounded. 

The Middlesex Sessions were at hand, and as 
they saw that the matter must not be delaved, 
Bounsom was instructed to prepare an indict- 
ment, while Joseph undertook to procure suffi- 
cient evidence to go before the Grand Jury.— 
This task was accomplished with the utmost 
ease ; as perjury finds an invulnerable panoply 
in the Grand Jury-room, there could of course 
be no difficulty about that. He knew where to 
pick some ‘capital swearers,’ and these he se- 
eured ; and when they had been duly crammed 
and trained by the respectable Mr. Bounsom, 
and his equally respectable clerk, nothing more 
was required to obtain a ‘ True Bill.’ 

Secrecy during the whole of these prelimi- 
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nary proceedings had been held to be essential 
to success; but to George, notwith<tanding, the 
whole of their movements were known. [Fle 
was constantly on the alert; he knew that tneir 
firet great object was to take him by surprise, 
and when he received information of his having 
been actually included in an indictment, he saw 
clearly how it would be. 

Accordingly, on the first day ef the Sessions 
he, accompanied by Bull, went to the Court- 
House, on Clerkenwell Green, to inquire of the 
Clerk of the Peace whether any ‘True Bill’ 
had been found agiinst Julian, Tynte, Caven- 
dish, and others; and as the clerk was not then 
in a position to inform him, he was requested to 
call again in an hour. His object in taking this 
step was to ascertain the fact as early as pos<i- 
ble, in order that by going before a magistrate 
with his sureties at once, he might avoid the in- 
convenience of remaining in custody forty-eight 
hours after the notice of bail had been given.— 
In an hour he therefore returned, and on pass- 
ing the entrance of the hall he saw Sir Richard, 
Bounsom, and two other persons in earnest con- 
versation. Sir Richard caught sight of him as 
he passed, and scowled at him furiously; but 
George, without appearing to notice him, en- 
tered the office with Bull. 

They had scarcely, however, been there two 
minutes, when Sir Richard and an officer enter- 
ed; and while George was obtaining the infer- 
mation he required, the officer approached, and 
gently touching him upon the shoulder, said— 
* you are my prisoner.’ 

‘On what charge ?’ demanded George. 

‘ Forgery,’ coolly replied the officer. 

‘Forgery!’ echoed George, with an expres- 
sion of the most intense astonishment. *‘ For- 
gery!’ he was thunderstruck! and turned from 
the officer to Sir Richard, who met his stare 
with a fiend-like smile of satisfaetion, while 
Bull seemed utterly paralyzed. ‘Forgery!’ he 
reiterated—‘Impossible!—Ob! there must be 
some mistake !” 

* No /’—cried Sir Richard, grinding his teeth 
at him—‘ No!—there is no mistake !—Forgery 
is the charge! 

Expostulation was useless: all imformation 
was refused: he was hurried off to Bow-street 
to meet the charge, and there he remained until 
the magistrates attended in the evening. 

The charge of forgery was buta ruse. It 
was preferred merely in order to secure bim.— 
The ‘ True Bill’ had not then been found, but 
az it was ‘ found’ in the course of the day, they 
moved the Court for a warrant, and got the 
amount of bail fixed with eight-and-forty hours’ 
notice. When, therefore, they attended before 
the magistrates in the evening, they jeeringly 
refused to go into the charge of forgery—no! 
that was not their object !—their object in mak- 
ing that charge had been attained !—and George 
was immediately committed to the new prison, 
Clerkenwell, until the notice of bail had expir- 
ed, on the indictment. 
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THE EVE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Author of ‘The Brothers,’ ‘Cromwell,’ &e. 





PART I. 


The sun was setting after a lovely day in Au- 
gust, and his rays still gilded the broad mirror 
of the Seine, and the rich scenery of Paris,— 
palaces, toweis, and domes, with crowded streets 
and shadowy groves between,—reposing in the 
mellow light, while the heat, which bad been 
so oppressive during the earlier hours, was now 
temp red with a soft breeze from the west. 
Tranquil, however, as that picture shuwed when 
viewed from a d stanee, there was little of tran- 
quility in aught beyond the view; the bells 
from an hundred steeples were ringing out their 
liveliest tones of joy, banaers and pennons of 
many colors flaunted from every pinnacle, while 
ever and anon the heavy roar of cannon was 
mingled with the acclamations of the countless 
multitude. Every window was thronged with 
joyous faces, every place and thoroughfare 
swarmed with the collected p»pulatioa of that 
mighty city—all, as it seemed, partaking of one 
common happiness, and glowing with mutual 
benevolence. Here swept along a procession 
of capuchins in their snowy robes, with pix and 
chalice, banner and crucifix, eensers steaming 
with perfumes, and manly voices swelling in 
religious symphony ; here some proud count 
of R»mish faith descended from his destrier, 
and bent his lofty crest to the very dust in adora- 
tion of the elevated host—and here some not 
less noble Huguenot passed on ia calm indiffer- 
ence, without exciting wonder (as it would ap- 
pear) or anger by his inattention to the holiest 
ceremonial of the church. Minstrels and jong- 
leurs, with rote and viol; professors of the gai 
science in every different tongue, and with al- 
most every instrument, were mingled with 
peasant girls, in their variegated garbs and 
wooden shoes—and mercenaries, sheathed in 
steel. Fair dames and gallant knights of high 
descent jostled, forgetful of their proud distinc- 
tions, with the despised plebcians, whose hearts 
yet beat as lightly beneath their humble gar 
ments, as if they throbbed under robes of er- 
mine and embroideries of gold. At this deli- 
cious hour, and contemplating this moving pic- 
ture, two persons stood, shrouded from public 


view by the rich draperies of the window, ina 
projecting oriel of the royal residence—a youth, 
whose unmascular limbs and beardless cheek 
proclaimed his tender years, although the deep 
lines graven on his brow by intense thought, or 
trenched by the fiery ploughshare of unmastered 
passions, belonged to a maturer age. His cloak 
and jerkin of Genoa velvet, slashed and faced 
with satin and fringed with the most costly lace 
of Flanders, were of the deepest sable, from 
which flashed forth, in strong relief, his knight- 
ly belt and collar of invaluable diamonds. In 
person, air, and garb. he was one from whom 
the stranger s eye would turn in aversion, and 
return again to gaze, as if by some wild tascina- 
tion upon that sallow countenanee and hollow 
eye, marked as they were by feelings most high 
and most unholy. Beside him stood a female 
of superb stature, and a form still as symmetri- 
cal as though her eighteenth summer had not 
yet passed away. ‘There was a fierce and lion- 
like beauty in her masculine features ; but that 
beauty was defaced and rendered horrible by 
the dreadfu) expression which gleamed from 
her eyes, as thongh some demon were looking 
forth from the abode he had usurped within a 
mortal frame of more than mortal majesty. 
Her garb was like her son’s, (for such was he 
on whom she leaned) of the deepest mourning, 
but gathered round her waist by a broad cinc- 
ture of brilliawts, from which a massive rosary 
of gold and gems hung nearly to the knee ; her 
long tresses, which, though sprinkled now with 
many a silvery hair, might once have shamed 
the raven —were braided closely round her fore- 
head, and partially confined beneath a circlet of 
the samme precious jewels. ‘They were, in truth, 
a pair pre-eminently stamped by nature s hand, 
and marked out, as it were, from the remainder 
of their species, for the performance of some 


strange destiny, or good orevil. Had Cather- 
ine de Medicis and her royal son been enveloped 


in the meanest weds, stripped of all ensigns of 
their di_nity, and encountered in regions most 
d stant from their empire, they must have in- 
stantly been recognized as ;ersous born to ex- 
alted eminence above their fellow-mortals, and 
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singularly quatified by talents, no less powerful 
than perverted, for the act of government. A 
single gentleman in royal livery attended in an 
antechamber on his sovereign’s call, while ina 
gallery beyond, the nodding plumes and gor- 
geous armor of the Italian mercenaries (who, 
at that period, were in truth the flower of all 
continental armies) showed that the privacy of 
monarchs, if splendid, was but insecure, inas- 
much as their power was enthroned upon the 
fears rather than upon the affections of their 
subjects. For many moments they gazed in si- 
lence on the passing throng ; but it was evident, 
from the working of both their couatenances, 
that their survey had for its object anything 
rather than the mere gratification of curiosity, 
At length, as a noble-looking warrior—his ven- 
erable locks already blanched to snowy white- 
ness before his nervous limbs had given a soli- 
tary token of decay—rode slowly past, attended 
by a brilliant train, in confident security, a 
scornful smile curled the dark features of the 
boy with even more than wonted malignity. 
‘The simpie fool!’ he whispered to his evil 
counsellor; ‘he rides as calmly through the 
courts of our palace as though he marshalled 
his accursed heretics within his guarded leaguer!’ 

‘Patience! my son,’ returned the fiendlike 
parent; ‘patience yet fora while. A few days 
more, and the admiral shall cumber the earth no 
longer! The sword is already whetted for his 
earcase, and would to heaven that all our foes 
were tottering on the edge of the same gulf 
which is prepared for thee, Gaspar de Coligni!’ 

*] would it were over,’ answered Charles; 
‘there is more of subtlety and warlike skill in 
that grey head than in an hundred Condes. 
The day approaches—the day that must dawn 
upon the brightest triumph of the church: and 
yet, so long as that man lives, nothing is eer- 
tain! One doubt in that shrewd mind, and all 
is lost! He must be dealt upon right shortly, 
—1 would it might be done to-morrow !’ 

He raised his eyes half doubtingly to the 
countenance of his mother, and almost started 
at the illumination of triumphant vengeance 
which kindled in her withering smile. 
‘To-morrow he shall perish,’ she hissed in the 
suppressed tones of deadly hatred and unaltera- 
ble resolution.—*What ho! who waits there?’ 
she continued, as her quick eye caught a 
glimpse of a passing figure in the crowd: ‘To- 
morrow he dies, and there stands the man who 
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must perform the deed! Tete Dieu! must I 
call twice ’—without, there !’ aad, in the furi- 
ous anxiety of the moment, she stamped her 
heel upon the tesselated floor till the very case 

ments shook. Startled by her vehemence, the 
page drew near on bended knee, and was falter- 
ing forth apologies, when, with a voice of thun- 
der, she cut him short. ‘Nearer, thou dolt! 
nearer, I say. Wilt pause till ‘tis too late? 
Look forth here. See’st thou yon tall swords- 
man ?—him with the velvet bonnet and St. 
Andrew's cross? Thou dost? After him, 
with the speed of light; say to him what 
thou wilt, so thou say’st not I sent thee; 
but bring him to his majesty’s apartment 
so soon as night shall have fallen. Hence! be- 
gone! Cover thy liveries witha simple roque- 
luare, and away! Why dost thoupause? Be- 
gone !—nay, hold! If he should doubt, or fear, 
say to him,asa token, the sword is the most cer- 
tain spur.’ 

The man, whose form had thus attracted the 
notice of Catherine, might well have drawn at- 
tention, from his magnificert proportions alone, 
even had his hait been less at variance than it 
was with the established fashion of the country. 
A plain bonnet of dark velvet, with the silver 
cross of Scotland, and a single eagle’s feather» 
drawn forward almost to his eyebrows, a corslet 
of steel, burnished ‘ill it shoce as brightly as 
silver, worn above a- '-°ss of chamois leather 
exquisitely dressed, anu ‘itting with unusual 
closeness to his limbs, « fered a singular contrast, 
from its plainness an i total want of ornament, 
to the gorgeeus garments of the French cava- 
liers fluttering with fringes, and slashed with a 
dozen different colors, besides the laces and em- 
broidery of gold and silver, which were, at that 
period the prevailing order of the day. Still 
more wildly did the old-fashioned hand-sword 
of the stranger, with its blade four feet in length, 
and its two handed gripe, differ from the dia- 
mond hilied rapiers of the Parisian gallants ;— 
and most of al! did (he stern and melancholy air 
of the noble Scot, for such did his bearing and 
his dress proclaim him, distinguish hia from 
the joyous, and, at times, frivolons mirth of the 
gay youths, who crossed his parth at every step. 
Nor did his appearance fail to attract comments, 
not of the most flattering description, from the 
French chivalry, who, renowned as they most 
jus ly were, for skill in the t It-yard, and valor 
in the ficld, had,even at that distant era, ac- 
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quired the character of coxcombry and over at- 
tention to externals, which is by some sup- 
posed to have descended to the present gen- 
eration. Itis probable that it was owingin no 
slight degree, to the muscular form and deter- 
mined post of the soldier, that these comments 
did not assume a more offensive shape; yet, 
even thus, they had nearly kindled the ire of 
the formidable individual to whom they bore 
reference, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, qu'il est bausque celin- 
la lisped a fair girl to the splendidly dressed 
cavalier on whom she leaned—“ I] vieut appare- 
ment des Montaignes Ecosses,’’ returned the gal- 
lant after a contemptuous glance, ‘‘avce son 
epee a la Morted' Arthur, et son air a faire trem- 
bletles souris.’’ The blood rushed furiously into 
the weatherbeaten cheeks of the proud foreign- 
er, and for a seeond he doubted whether he 
should not hurl defiance into the teeth of the 
audacious jester, but with the reflection ofa mo- 
ment, his better sense prevailed. Twirling his 
mustachios with a grim and scornful smile, he 
passed on his way, shoul.Jering the press before 
him, as he muttered —‘“ The painted Popiniays, 
they neither know the weapons of men, nor the 
country of cavaliers.” It was at this moment, 
that the emissary of the Queen, who had easily 
tracked a figure so remarkable, as his of whom 
he was in quest, overtook, and brushed him 
some what roughly on the elbow as he passed.— 
*¢ Follow’’—he said.—“ Follow me if you have 
the heart ofa man.’’ When first he had felt the 
touch, yet boiling with indignation at the treat- 
ment he had experienced, he had half unsheath- 
ed his poinard, buthaving received, as he im- 
agined, in the words which followed, an invita- 
tion to a proper spot for appealing to the sword,he 
strode onwards, inthe wake of his challenger, 
silert and determined. A few steps brought 
them to anarrow alley, into which his guide 
plunged, turning his head to mark whether he 
was followed as he wished, and, after treading 
one or two intricate and unfrequented streets, 
they turned into the Reyal Gardens, which, 
now so famous, even then were decorated with 
no common skill. “ This spot, at length, will 
suit us, ’—said the Frenchman—** Monsieur is 
undoubtedly a man ofhonor? You should have 
learned my quiality’’—replied the haughty Scot, 
“before you dared to offer me an insult. Draw, 
sir, we are here to fight, and not to parley ! 

*‘ Du tout—Beau Sire, —returned the other, 
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not a little annoyed as it would seem, at the un- 
expected turn which the affair had taken,— 
‘] am the bearer of a message to you—a mas- 
sage;from a lady !—not a carteT?’ 

‘Now out upon thee, for a pitiful pandar’—said 
the Scot, with increased ire—‘ dost thou take 
me fera boy to be cheated with such toys as 
these? Out with your weapon, before I com- 
pel you to it, by the hard word, and the harder 
blow.’ 

‘May all the saints forefend !’—replied the 
frightened ceurtier—‘ your valor, my fair sir, 
has flown away with your discretion. I come 
to you a peacerul bearer to a friendly invitation, 
and you will speak of maught but swords A 
lady of the highest station, would speak with 
you on matters of high import,—would charge 
you with a perilous and honorable trust; if you 
will undertake it, meet me here at ten o'clock 
to-night, and I will lead you to the rendezvous; 
if not, I will return to those who sent me, and 
report the Scottish cavalier as wanting of that 
high valor of which men speak, when they re- 
peat his name !’ 

‘It is a wild request, —answered the other, 
after a short pause. ‘ How know I, but that you 
train me to some decoy— I have foes enough te 
make it like, I trow—what if | bring you a part- 
ner?’ ‘It is impossibie,—alone you must under 
take the feat, or undertake it not atall. But 
hold, I have a token for your ear—the sword is 
the most certain spur,—know you the phrase ?’ 

‘As arguing myself known, but whether bya 
friend, or by afoe, your phrase says nothing.— 
Nay, be it asit may, I have stood some risks be- 
fore, and | will bide the blast even now! At 
ten o'clock I will be at the tryst. I'll then— 

* Adieu ’—returned the other, and vanished 
among the shrubbery, betore the Scot could have 
prevented him, if he had been so minded. But 
such was not his intention, his mind had been 
gratified by the singularity, no less than sur- 
prised by the boldness, of the request.  Natur- 
ally brave almost to rashness, banished from his 
native land from political causes, and without 
the means of providing for his wants, much less 
of supporting the appearances demanded by his 
rank, he eagerly looked forward to any oppor- 
tunity of raising himself to distinction, perhaps 
even to afflnence, in his adopted country ; and, 
with his thoughts in such a channel as this, it 
was not probable that a trivial or imaginary 
danger should deter him from an enterprize, in 
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which much might be gained, while, on the 
contrary, nothing could be lost, but that which 
he had long ceased to value at an extravagant 
price, an unhappy life. The last stroke of the 
appointed hour was still ringing in the air when 
the tall soldier stood alone at the trysting place: 
his dress was in nowize altered, save by the ad- 
dition of a lar.e cloak of dark materials, worn 
evidently for concealment, rather than for 
warmth; but, fearless as he was, he yet had 
taken the precaution of iurnishing his belt with 
a pair of smaller pistols, then recently introduc- 
ed. Not long did he remain alone, for scarcely 
had he reached the spot where his mysterious 
guide had left him,ere he again joined him 
from the self same shrubbery wherein he had 
then disappeared. Without a moment’s delay, 
the m+ ssenger led him forward, with a wihsper- 
ed caution to say nothing, whosoever he might 
see ; after a few mioutes walking, he reached a 
portal ina high and richly ornamented wall, 
and knocked lightly on the door, which was in- 
stantly opened by a sentinel, whom, at first 
sight, the Scotsman knew for one of the chosen 
guards, who waited round the persen of the 
Sovereign. Sheathed in armor richly inlaid 
with gold, his harquebus, with its match kin- 
dled, on his arm, it would have been impossible 
to pass the guard without a struggie, which 
must have alarmed a bedy of his comrades, who 
lay wrapped in their mantles on the pavement, 
or play+d at games of chance by the pale glim- 
mer of a single lamp; a ring, as it appeared to 
the silent but watchful Scot, was exhibited, and 
the mercenary threw his weapon forward ina 
low salute, and motioned them in silence to 
proceed. In the deepest gloom they passed 
through court and corridor; unin'errupted by 
the numerous sentinels whom they encounter- 
ed, ascended winding sta reases ; and without 
meeting a single usher or attendant in apart- 
ments of almost oriental splendor, paused at a 
tapistried door, which opened from the wall of a 
long gallery so recretly that it must have escap- 
ed the eye of the most keen observer. Here 
again the courtier touch-d, rather than struck, 
the pannel thrice at measured intervals, and a 
fem :le voice, of singular and imperious depth, 
commanded them toeater. The brilliant glare 
of light, which filled the small apartment, had 
well nigh dazzled the bewildered stranger, yet 
there was enough in the commanding mien of 
Catharine and the youthful King who sat beside 
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her, although no royal pomp was there, to tell 
him he was in the presence of the mightiest the 
most dreaded sovereigns of Europe; dropping 
his mantle and his bonnet to the floor, he bent 
his knee, and, instantly recovering his erect 
carriage, stood reverent but unabash.d. Tem- 
pering her stern features with a smile of wond- 
erful sweetness, and assuming an air of easy 
condescension which not her uiece—the lovely 
Mary of Scotland,—could have worn with more 
becoming grace, the Queen addressed him.— 
*We have summoned to our presence, if we err 
not, one of the truest and most faithful servants 
ei our-beloved niece of Scotland. Although the 
Queen of France has not yet recognized the 
person, believe not sir, that Catharine de Medi- 


cis is unvequainted with the merits of the Sieur 
Hamilton. 


Another inclination, and the color, which 
m»anted to his very brow at this most flattering, 
though private testimony, testified his respect 
and gratitude; yet as the speech of Catharine 
needed no reply, thougk invarably marvelling to 
what all this might tend, tae kn ght of Bothwel- 
haugn,—ivr ine it was who stood im that high 
presence,—saw no cause for breaking silence. 

‘Speak, Sir,—pursued the queen,—‘ have 
we been misinformed, or do we sce before us 
the most unswerving, and the latest follower of 
the injured Mary ?’ 

‘So please your Grace ’—was Hamilton's re- 
ply—‘so long as sword was drawn, or charger 
spurred, in iny unhappy mistress’ cause, so long 
was | in the field !—but how I can lay claim to 
praise as being the last or truest of her followers 
I snow vot. Hundreds fell at the red field of 
Langside, as brave, and better warriors than IJ; 
scores have since sealed their faith in blood up- 
on the scaffuld; and thousands of t:ue hearts 
yet beat in Scotiand; more faithful never thrilled 
to the trumpets sound—thousands that tollowed 
her, and tought for her; that watched, and fasted, 
and bled for ner. 

But that failed to dvenge Her ’—interrup- 
ted Catharine, and for years afterwards did 
those words ring in ihe soldier's ears with 
unforgotten fearfulness, for never had he deem- 
ed such fiendish sounds of exultation could pro- 
ceed from human lips, much less from woman’s. 
‘Art thou not the slayer of the base born slave, 
that was the master-spirit of ber enemies ?— Art 
not thou he, whose name shal) go down to 
posterity with those of David, and of Joel, and 
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of Judith, and of all those who have smit’en the 
persecutors of the church of God ?—Art thou 
not he—whom princes shall delight to honor, 
whom the holy Father ot our faith himself hast 
pronounced blessed ?—Art not thou the aven- 
ger of Mary—t ie killer of the heretic Murray ? 

Soh! sits the wind there—thought the aston- 
ished Hamilton, as he cooly replied,—‘He was 
the enemy of my royal, my most unhappy mis- 
tress, and for that 1 warred with him a l'outranee 
The persecutor of the faithful, and for that I 
cursed him! The muriterer of my wife, and 
for that, for that alone, ‘I slew him.’ 

‘Well didst thou do, and faithfully !’ cried the 
Queen—‘adherents such as thee it is the pleasure, 
no less than the pride of the house of Guise to 
honor and reward.’ 

‘Sieur of Hamilton,’—continued Charles, apt 
pupil of his demoniacal guardian—‘Earthly hon- 
ors are but vain rewards to men like thee !—Yet 
wear this sword as a token of gratitude due 
from the King of France to the avenger of his 
cousin; if thou art inclined to wield it in the 
cause of him who offers it, I hold a blank com- 
mission to a high office in our army—the com- 
mand of our guards! Shall { insert the name 
of ‘ Hamilton ?’ 

‘Honors like these, your majesty ’—he was 


commencing, when he was again cut short by 
the Queen. 


* Are insufficient, we are well aware, when 
weighed against thy merits—accept them, not- 
withstanding as an earnest of greater gifts to 
come. Serve but the heads of the house of Guise, 
as thou hast served its scions, and the truncheon 
of the marechal hereafter may be thine. No 
thanks, Sir! Actions are the only thanks that 
we require !—and now farewell !—we will speak 
further—with our officer to-morrow ‘ 

Aceustomed, long before, to the etiquette of 
courts, Hamilton received the gift upon his 
knees, kissed the bright blade, and with a pro- 
found inclination, retreated without turning to 
the door—bowed a second time even lower 
than before, and left their presence !—Scarcely, 
however, had he made three steps, ere he was 
recalled by the voice of Catharine herself. Ha! 
now shall 1 know the price, which [ must pay 
for this rich gewgaw—methought such gilded 
baits must point to future services, rather than 
to past good offices,—the half formed words 
died on his lip as the vivid thought flashed 
through his brain, yet not a sound was heard; 


he stood in calm attention, listening to the 
words of the tempter. 

‘We have bethought us, sir,’ said Catharine, 
in a low stern whisper, ‘we have bethought us 
of aservice, of most high importance, where- 
with it is our will that thou shoald’st commence 
thy duties, and that too with the dawn! It has 
something of danger ; but we know to whom we 
speak!—much ef honor, and therefore we re- 
joice in offering it to thee!-—If successful, to- 
morrow’'s eve shall see our champion Marechal 
de France. Dost thou accept the trust ?’ 

‘Danger, so please your highness,’ replied the 
wary soldier,‘danger is the very soul of honor, 
and for honor alone 1 live. What are the com- 
mauds of your Majesty ?’ 

Confident that her offer was understood and 
acceptid, the same hateful gleam of triumph 
flashed across her withered features as before, 
and the same note of exaltation marked her 
words. ‘Thou knowest, doubtless, Gaspar de 
Coligni; the admiral; the heretic; the sword 
and buckler of the accursed Huguenots?’ 

‘As a brave soldier, and a consummate leader, 
Ido know the man. Pity but he were faithful, 
as he is trusty and experienced! What is your 
gtace’s will concerning this De Coligni?’ 

*Qurl Meurt’ 

‘Give me the means to bring the matter toan 
issue, and I willdo my devoir. But hew may 
I find cause of quarrel with one so high as Co- 
ligni? Bring me to the admiral, and let him 
take every advantage of place and arms, I pledge 
your majesty my word, tomorrow night shall 
not find him among the living.’ 

‘And think’st thou’—she replied, with a bitter 
laugh, ‘think’st thou we reck so little of a faith- 
ful servant's safety, as expose him to a desper- 
ate conflict witb a warrior such as him, con- 
cerning whom we speak. As Murray fell, so 
fall De Coligni! 

‘ Not by the hand of Hamilton,’ was the calm 
but resolute answer. ‘My life your majesty 
may command even as your own—I reck not ef 
it!—but mine honor is in my own keeping.— 
Mine own private quarrel have I avenged, as 
best | might; but neither am 1 a mercenary 
stabber to slay men in the dark, who have done 
me no wrong; nor is a Scottish gentleman wont 
to take gold for blood shedding. I fear me I 
have misunderstood the terms on which I »m to 
serve your grace—most gladly, and most grate- 
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fully, did | receive these tokens of your majes- 
ty’s approbation, as honors conferred fer honor- 
able service inthe field. If, however, they were 
given either as a price for the blood of Murray, 
or as wages to be redeemed by future murder, 
humbly, but at the same time firmly, do I decline 
your bounty.’ 

‘Why thou most scrupulous of cut throats!’ 
exclaimed the youthful king, whose iron heart 
was utterly immovable by any touch of merciful 
or honorable feeling. ‘Dost thou, thou who 
dids*t mark the man long months before the 
deed, did’st dog him to destruction as your own 
northern hound hangs on the master stag, did st 
butcher him at an unmanly vantage, di st thou 
pretend to round high periods about honor ?— 
Honor ina common stabbe:! ha, ha, ha!’ and 
he laughed derisively at his own false and dis- 
graceful speech. 

‘ It is because I am no common stabber !’ re- 
turned the noble Scott, ‘that [ refuse your wa- 
ges, as I loathe the office, and despise the char- 
acter, which you would fix upon a gentleman 
of ancient family, and unblemished reputation ! 
My lord—I slew your base-born tyrant, even as 
1 would slay your highness, should you give 
me cause. ilad he been my inferior, a short 
shift, and a snorter cord, had paid the debt I 
owed him! mine equal, the good sword, that 
never failed its master, had avenged her to 
whom alone that master’s faith was plighted !— 
He was, so word it if you will, my superior !— 
Superior not in arms, or strength, or virtue,— 
not in the greatness of nature’s giving,—but in 
craft, and policy, and all the pom vous baubles 
that make fools tremble; one path was open to 
my vengeance—and one only! I too: it—I 
would have taken the arch-fiend himself to be 
my counsellor, so he had promised vengeance ! 
Show me the man that dares injure Hamilton, 
and Hamilton will slay him !—Honorably if it 
may be, and openly,—but, in all cases,—Slay 
him. For this matter, sire, I have no license 
from my country to commit murders here in 
France: mine own just quarre! | have avenged 
as best I might, but not for price, or prayer, 
will I avenge the guaid of another,—be that 
other prince or peasant!--Farewell, your hich- 
ness, and whea you next would buy men’s 
blood, deal not with Scottish nobles,—your 
grace has Spaniards and Italians enough round 
your p rson, who will do your bidding without 
imposing tasks on Scottish men, which it be4ts 
not them to execute, ner you to order! Has 
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your graee any services to ask of Hamilton, 
which he may perform with an unsullied hand, 
your word shall be his law ‘Till then,—-Fare- 
well!’ 

He laid the jewelled sword, and tne broad 
parchment, on the board, and with another in- 
clination of respect slowly and steadily retreated! 

* Bethink thee, Sir,’—cried the fierce Queen, 
goaded almost to madness by the disappoint- 
ment, and by the taunts of the indignant warrior, 
not the tess galling that they were veiled be- 
neath the thin garb of respect, ‘bethink thee! 
it is perilous, even to a proverb, to be the repos- 
itory of royal secrets! how know we buat thou 
mayest sel] thine information to De Coligni ?’ 

‘In that I would not se'l his blood to thee!’ 
was the stern answer. ‘If peril be incurred— 
“twill not be the first time peril and I have been 
acquainted—nor yet, i deem the last!’ With- 
out another syllable he strode from the piesc t.ce 
chamber, with a louder step, and firmer port, 
than oft was heard er seen si these accursed 
halls. 
dgeming his sovereign’s will complet: d,led him 
forth as he had entered, in silence, and ere the 
guilty pair had roused themselves from their as- 
tonishment, Hamilton was beyond the preeincts 
of the Palace. An hour had scarcely passed be- 
fore the messenger was again summoned to 
wait the monarch’s bidding. ‘ De Crespigny, he 
said, ‘ take three of the best blades of our Ital- 
ian guard, dog that audacious Scot, and, be he 
at the boards, in the bed; at the hearth or in 
the sanctuary he paused, tapped the hilt 
of his poinard with a smile of gloomy meaning, 
and waved his hand towards the door,— let his 
head be at my feet before to-morrow’s dawn, or 
look well to thine own !--Away ! 


The usher, who had introduced him, 





PART il. 

The morning ol that fatal day had arrived, the 
horror and atrocity of which may never be for- 
gotten or forgiven, until the records of humani- 
ty itself shall pass away. That day, which, in- 
tended as it was by the infernal policy of France 
to strike a deathblow to the reformed religion 
throughout the world, did more to unite, to 
strengthen, and finally to establish the ascen- 
dancy of that religion, than could have been ef- 
fected by the arms of its champions, or the a~gu- 
ments of its professors, in centuries of unoppos- 
ed prosperity ; as though the fiend who suggest- 
ed the counsel, had deserted his pupils in very 
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derision of their blind iniquity. Nor in truth 
was the hallucination of the confiding Hugue- 
nots less uvaccountable than the urearthly wick- 
edness of their opponents. It would seem that 
their eyes had been so completely sealed up, 
and their suspicions so obliterated by the mar- 
riige ef the youthful monarch of Navarre with 
the sister of the faithless Charles, that no proof, 
however flagrant, of the meditated treason could 
awake them from their slumbers. Nor, when 
De Coligni was well nigh assassinated by the aim 
of an enemy, less servpulous than the knight of 
Bothwelhaugh, could they be aroused, either by 
the crime itself, or by the eloquence which it 
ealied forth from the Vidance of Chartres, to see 
in this attempt ‘ the first act of hideous tragedy.’ 
Never were the extraordinary talents of the 
queen inother more evident, or more successful, 
than in the series of intrigues, by which the 
protestant leaders were amused, until the scheme 
for their destruction was matured; and it is 
most remarkable that the very measures, by 
which she lulled their fears to rest, were those 
which laid them most completely at the mercy 
of their persecutors. It was recommended by 
Charles that the principal gentlemen of the 
party should take up their quarters around the 
lodging of the wounded admiral, avowedly that 
they might be ever at hand to protect him from 
the machinations of bis foes, but in truth being 
thus collected into one body, they might be 
butchered at ease without a hope of resistance, 
ora possibility of escape. A guard of honor was 
appointed from the musqueteers of the roya] 
household to watch over the safety of De Colig- 
ni, but this very guard was under the command 
of Cosscius, his most deadly enemy ; and lastly 
with unparalled baseness Charles and his fiend- 
ish mother actually paid a visit of condolence 
at the bed-side of the man, whom they had 
doomed to a miserable and disgraceful end.— 
All was at length prepared ; the Duke of Guise 
selected, as the ehief most fitted fur the conduct 
of the massacre ; the captains of the Swiss com- 
panies and the Italian Condottiui were harrangu- 
ed and loaded with reward; the dizimirs of the 
burgher guards were privately instructed to arm 
their men in all the quarters of the city, to as- 
sume, as distinctive ensigns,a white c oss in 
their hats, and white scarfs on their arms, to 
kindle flambeaus in every window, and when 
the palace clock should seund, as it was wont to 
do at day-break,—to fall on and leave no Hugue- 


not alive within the walls of Paris. Nor was 
this all; in every town throughout the realm, 
like orders had been dispatched by cei tain hands 
to all the Catholic governors, so that the strik- 
ing of that bell in the metropolis, shouid be re- 
peated from every town in France at the same 
hour, a s:guai iv. simultaneous massacre, a knell 
for thousands and tens of thousands of her bravest 
and her best. One circumstance, however, had 
occurred, which in no slight degree embarrassed 
the proceedings of tne royal executioners, and 
it needed all the influence of Catharine to hold 
her weaker, yet no less wicked son firm to his 
resolution. 

The whole day succeeding to their interview 
with Eamilton, had been spent by that bad pair 
in expectation amounting almost to an agony. 
In obedience to the mandate of his master, De 
Crespigny had departed, with three ruffians of 
his guard, to seal the tongue of Bothwelhaugh 
forever. The gates of Paris had been closed, 
and the escape of the victim seemed impossible, 
nor could it be imagined for a moment that one 
unsupported foreigner could successfully resist 
the arms of four assailants selected for their 
skill, no less than their fer city. Swull hour 
after hour crept along, and no tidings arrived 
of the success or failure of the enterprise, till on 
the very morning of tne intended mas«acre, the 
stiff and mangled corpses ot all the four were 
discovered among the shrubbery of the royal 
gardens, bearing fearful marks on head and 
trunk, of the tremendous weapon, whieh had 
laid them low. Thatthey had perished by the 
hand of Hamilton was evident, but to the 
means by which one man had defeated and 
slain four antago >ists, each at the least his equal 
in strength, no clue could be discovered ; nor 
could the most diligent euquiries throw any 
Ight upon the subsequent movements, or the 
present residence of the victor. Indeed, from 
the moment of his dismissal from the king’s 
apartment, no one appeared to have seen or 
heard aught of an individual far too remarkable 
both in personal appearance and in dress tv have 
pa sd unnoticed amidst the idlers of the me- 
tropulis. It was nevertheless certain from the 
demeanor of De Coligny, and of his unsuspect- 
ing friends, that, hitherto at least, no dwcovery 
of their meditated destruction had occurred; and 
although probable that the indignant Scot, on 
finding h.mself singled out for death by his frus- 
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trated employers, should have revealed the 
whole conspiracy, it was yet possible that the 
same highminded though mistaken spirit, which 
had urged him to avenge himself on his own 
personal oppressor, while neither fear nor favor 
could induce him to play the hireling stabber’s 
part, might now prevail on him to conceal that 
villainy, however he might abhor and shrink 
from its fulfilment, which had been imparted 
to him beneath the seal of private confidence. 

The night drew nigh, and with the darkness 
of the heavens a heavier gloom fell 9n the spirit 
of the king; an eager, fretful restlessness took 
place of his wonted dignity ; his eyes glared 
from their hollow sockets with a wild expression 
of misery, and the changing flush which now 
erimsoned his features, now left them as sallow 
as the lineaments of a corpse, gave awful tokens 
ofa verturbed soul. Not an instant did he re- 
main at rest, one moment flinging himselt vio- 
lently on a seat, then striding with unequal 
and agitated steps across the floor, like the chaf- 
ed hyena in his den. Now swearing the anni- 
hilation ofthe Huguenots with fenrfal blasphe- 
mies,—now accusing his advisers,and even his 
dreaded mother herself, of impious superstition 
and remorselessfrenzy. ‘It is ye,’ he said ‘who 
have driven me to this abyssof guilt! It is ye 
who reap the profits of the sin! but it is 1, mise- 
rable I! that shall be blasted through endless 
ages by the hatred of men, and perhaps oy the 
wrath of God,’—and he sunk in an agony of 
tears upon his couch, which rocked b>neath the 
vio'ence of his convulsive anguish. 

*G»to!’ cried Ca havine with undissembled 
rage—‘go to! thou coward boy,t Ik not to me of 
conscience and condemnation! Thinkest thou to 
hide from me who have watched it from your ear- 
liest years, the secrets of that eraven heart. ’Tis 
not the wrath of God—'tis not the hatred of pos- 
terity that thou dostfear. Sy rather that thou 
dost tremble at the despair of thine ene:mies, 
that thou dost shrink in terror—base terror! 
from one weak, age‘, wounded mortal: out, out 
upon thee, for a miserable dastard! Nay, rather 
out upon myself, that [have born a coward to 
the n-uve of Mecicis.’ 

‘Darest thou,’—s.outed the boy, springing 
from his seat, and confronting her with equal fu- 
ry, ‘Darest thou say this to me ?’ 

* All men will dare do so,’ she answered scorn- 
fu'ly,‘ All men! tete Dieu, all women will dare 
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to call thee coward! will pray to the saints in 
their extremity, that they may give birth to id- 
iots, monsters,anything, but such as thee !’ 

‘Mother,’ he said, gnashing his teeth with 
rage, and playing with his poniard’s hilt—*P zace 
peace! or by Him who made me, you shall rue 
this hour! Tremble !’ 

‘Lache! Poltron! Wouldst thou bare thy 
weapon on a woman,—one who fears it less than 
thee! which for thy life thou durst not handle 
in the presence of De Coligni. Tremble! think’st 
thou I could trembie, if | weuld; thinkest thou 
that I the destined champion of the Faith— that 
I, the Savior of the Holy Church,—1, that was 
preotuained, before mine eyes beleld the day, 
to quench the sight of heresy in blood,—that I 
who, if thou darest to hesitate, will take the 
guidance of this matter on myself, and win that 
glory here, that immortality hereatter, the brill- 
jancy of which is more resplendent than thy 
dazzied eyes can bear tolook upon, thy vacilla- 
ting mind to eomprehend,—that | know how to 
tremble? Her vehemeuce prevailed! the cur- 
rent of his thoughts was directed into another 
channel, and it was with ne small difficulty that 
she prevailed on him to await the sesuit o une 
execution inthe galleries oftne Louvre, rather 
than to sheathe himself in steel, and sally forth 
at the head of the murderers, to prove his valor, 
and to glut his newly awakenec thirst for blood! 
Vet though she had thus confidently spoken of 
ao ww undoubted success of the 
con<piracy, tu her vws. secret soul she shadder- 
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ed! not with fear, not with temu.re, Det with 
devouring care, with ali-engrossing agitavien 

Every trivial sound that echoed through the roy- 
al corridors, every distant peal of voices from the 
street, even the stealthy footstep of the attend- 
dant courtiers, or the sudden shutting of a door, 
struck on her guilty ear with a power hardly ex- 
cee 'ed by that of the mostappalling thunder. 
The glittering board was spread, the choicest vi 

ands served in vessels of gold, the richest vinta- 
gesof Auxe.e and Champagne, flowers, and 
that could tempt 
the eye, or minister to the gretification of the 
senses, were set befurethe royal conclave. The 
goblets were filled, and drained, the j-st passed 
round, and smiles, human siniles, illum nated 
the features of those wuao were plotting deeds 
worthy the arch-nend Limself. The boy-king, 
and his brother, half-maddened by the excite- 
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ment of suspense, the delirium of meditated 
guilt , and the fiercer stimulus of wine, could 
searce refrain from bursting into open fury; while 
their craftier parent, even as she yielded to the 
intoxication of the moment, never for an instant 
forgot the dreadiul responsibility which claimed 
the fullest exercise of her keen energies; and, 
although rhe lent herself entirety to the accom- 
plishment of her present obyect,—the winding up 
of her son’s vacillating courage to its utmost 
pitch—she had yet an ear for every remote mur- 
mur, an eye for every varying expression that 
might flit across the brew of page, or chamber- 
lin, an almost superhuman readiness of mind, 
that would have defied the most critical emer- 
gency to find it unprovided with some apt expe- 
dient. Stroke after stroke the heavy bells rang 
midnight, and it seemed to each of those excited 
pinds, as though an age elapsed between each 
fast repeated clang. Another hour had yet its 
course to run, before those matins, whose name 
shall never be spoken without abhorrence, while 
the world endures, should sound the econdemna- 
tion ofa people. Another hour had yet to creep 
or to career above their heads, before ten thou- 
sand sleepers should be awakened—never to sleep 
again! ‘The flowers had lost their fragrance— 
the wine palled on their deadened palates—the 
lights reflected by a hundred plates of crystal, 
seemed but to render darkness visible. Yet who 
could ca!mly sit and count the minutes that were 
to marshal in that morning of indiscriminate 
slaughter, who could endure to listen to the mo- 
notonous ticking of that clock, the earliest 
chimes of whch were to be answered by the 
groans of myriads? ‘Come,’ et length exclaim- 
ed the callous mother,—‘we are growing weary. 
It will be better in the tennis court than here. 
Thence we can mark the progress of the execu- 
tion !—and rising from her seat she led the way, 
her features dressed in smiles, and her eyes 
beaming with exultation to the hall of exercise. 
Few moments had elapsed before the clatter of 
the rackets, the lively bounding of the balls, and 
the loud voices of the antagonists announced that 
heart and spirit were engrossed in the excite- 
ment of the game. Oaths, shouts of laughter, 
proffered bets, and notes of sportive triumph 
rang from the tongues, that, searce an hour ago, 
had decided on the doom of the unsuspecting 
innocents, and that, before another should ar- 
rive, would lend their tones to swell the fearful 
cry of ‘Kill! aa Death to the Huguenots— 
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kill and spare not!’ The noble gallery, which 
had been fitted, according to the fashiun of the 
diy, for the tennis court, overlooked with its tall 
netted casements, the principal street of Paris, 
even at that early age a wide and beautiful 
promenade. The cool breeze from the river 
swept refreshingly around theirfeverish brows, 
but wafted not a sound to their ears; although 
they we'l knew, that the guards must be already 
at (heir posts, crouching like tigers, that their 
spring might be unerringly destructive. ‘Tran- 
quil, however, as it appeared, the city glowed 
with almost noonday light, for every window 
was illuminated with row above rew of flashing 
torches, and, at every angle ot the streets, huge 
lanterns swayed to and fro in the fresh currents 
of the night wind. It was a beautiful scene, 
but at the came time one whose beauty was of 
a painful and unnatural cast; every joint and 
mouldering of the walls, nay every crevice of 
the pavements, was defined as clearly as the 
outlines of a Flemish picture ; yet it seemed as if 
this unaccustomed splendor had been procuced 
by some enchantment, and to meet no mortal 
end; for nota human being was to be seen 
throughout the whole perspective, not a house- 
less dog intruded on this strange solitude. At 
an earlier period of the night all had been derk 
and gloomy, even before the hour of traffic, or of 
pleasure, had entirely subsided ; but now when 
every place was silent and deserted, unseen 
hands had steeped the vast metropolis in lustre, 
to be witnessed by noadmiring multitudes. Log 
and wistfally did Catharine gaze upon that 
spectacle, straining her senses,sharpened as they 
were by the most fearful expectation, to catch 
whatever indication, sight or sound might offer 
of the success of the conspiracy. At length, as 
she listened, Charles—whose care-worn eye 
wandered ever and anon from his deep gaming 
to his mother’s countenance—saw by the mo- 
mentary shudder that thrilled her stately form, 
and by the rigid tension ofher feutures, that the 
moment was at hand—and so in truth it was! 
Even when the tremor quivered through her 
limbs, the hammer hung suspended above the 
tocsin bell. She had beheld no vision—she had 
heard no murmur to announce the hour—yet 
she knew—she felt—that, as the breath she was 
then inhaling,shculd go forth, the matin peal 
would sound. And it did sound! Heavily did 


the first clang of St. Germain’s a’ l’Auxerre 
strike on their bursting nearts, butere its ring- 
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ing cadences had died away, another, and ano- 
ther, and another, took up the signal ; till at ev- 
ery pause between their deafening clamor, the 
ehimes of ajhundred tocsins might be heard los- 
ing themselves in undistinguished distance !— 
A single shot broke through the din ef bells with 
its sharp report, a straggling volley followed—a 
long, clear, female shriek—and then the brutal 
riot of savage scldiery, the shivering clash of 
steel, groans, prayers, and execrations, were 
blent in one terriffic roar !—Ifever earthly scene 
might be assimilated justly to the abcde of con- 
demned sinners, and tormenting fiends, Paris 
was such, on that infernal morning. No! it is 
not profanity to say or to believe that disembod- 
ied demons exulted in their prison-houses if 
they were not permitted to revel in the actual 
contemplation of Christian men converted into 
worse than pagan persecutors—of the brightest 
city of Christendom presenting the appalling 
aspect of an universal hell. 

*It is done,’ cried Catharine, clapping her 
hands in furious triumph, ‘ The Lord hath risen 
and his enemies are scattered !’ 

‘Tam at length a King !—exclaimed the 
boy, whose fears were swallowed up in ecstacy 
at the accomplishment of all his machinations. 

Brave Guise! Nobie Cosscius! Happy the 
monarch who can trust to servants, such as ye! 

Before the words had passed his lips, a loud- 
er, and a nearer burst of mingled cries shewed 
that the tide of carnage set towards the palace. 
Hurling his racket to the further end of the 
leng hall, he sprang to his muther’s side, and as 
he viewed the massacre of his confiding sub- 
jects, tossed his arms aloft with an expression 
of eye and lip that might have well be seemed a 
Nero! First afew scattered wretches rushed 
singly, or in groups, along the lighted streets; 
motheis and maids,—stern men with dauntless 
hearts, and scar-seamed brows,—old grandsires 
with their feeble limbs, and Jocks ef snow,—and 
infants tottering along in hapless tremor!—Then 
with a sound like that of the spring-tide, the 
thoroughfare was choked up by thousands, fran- 
ttc with despair, hurrying, they knew not 
whither, like sheep betore their slaughterers- 

Behind them flashed the bloody sword of 
Guise and his relentless satellites; before, the 
gates were closed; above, around, on every 
side, from every roof, and every window of the 
illuminated dwellings, the volleyed shot huried 
them in masses to destruction. 
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* Quick ! quick! my harquebuss!’ yelled the 
impatient Charles, maddened by the sight of 
bluod, and thirsting like the fleshed wolf for his 
share. ‘Kill, kill!’ he shouted in yet leftier 
tones, as the unsparing Duke dashed forward, 
crimsoned from spur to plume with Christian 
bloed, animating the fanatic Italiens of the 
guard, and aiding the work of slaughter, with 
his own polluted weapor. ‘Kill! kill !—Gal- 
lant De Guise. Kill! and let none escape !’ 

Betore the windows of the Louvre was a nar- 
row court, fenced from the street by a tall pal- 
isade of iron work ; hither, in the first impulse 
of their terrors, had a herd of wretches fled, as 
it were to sanctuary in the immediate presence 
of their King ; and here were they confined be- 
tween the massive portals of the palace, and the 
noble thoroughfare now crowded even to suffo- 
cation by an unresisting multitude, through 
which the sword was slowly but implacabiy hew - 
ing itselfa passage. Protected by the fretted 
railings from their toes without, they had vain- 
ly flattered themselves that they were secure 
from immediate violence, and trusted to the pro- 
verb, which has but toe frequently been found 
fallacious, ‘‘That a King’s face, gives grace !” 
What then srust have been their agony wheu 
they beheld that very countenance to which 
they looked for mercy, glaring along the lev- 
elled matchlock, and felt their miserable bodies 
pierced by the shot at each discharge, and by 
the hand of their legitimate protector. 

On that tremendous night, Hamilton, like a 
thousand others, was startled from sleep, in his 
seciuded lodging, by the war of musketry, and 
‘yy, the howls of the infuriate murderers; but, 
unlike tuc rest, he recognized at once the se- 
quel of that relentless policy, te which he had 
himself refused to minister. During the very 
night, on which he had been admitted to the 
royal presence,on his return homewards through 
the gardens of the Louvre, he had been assaul- 
ted by the assassins, whom from their garb and 
arms he at once distinguished as the agents of 
the King; by a pretended flight he had suc- 
ceeded in avoiding their united force, and singly 
overpowering each, had escaped uninjured to 
his dwelling. Conscious that he was singled 
out by a power, which it would be no easy mat- 
ter to elude, and deeming that some political 
convulsion was at hand, he had kept himself in 
total retirement, till the hue and cry should 
have blown over, and till some opportunity 
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might offer for his effecting a retreat from 
France. Springing from his couch at first 
sounds of the massacre, he perceived at a glance 
that al] the neighboring casements were lighted 
up as if for some high festival, nor could he for 
amoment doubt but that to be discovered un- 
prepared would be a signal for his instant death. 
Few moments sufficed to kindle such a blaze as 
would vouch for his privity to whatever plot 
might be on foot, to prepare his weapon for the 
crisis, and to arm himself from head to heel.— 
Ere leng the tumult thickened, the same trage- 
dy was enacted befere his humble doors, that 
was polluting even then the threshold of the 
roval residence. A few shots from his window, 
harmlessly aimed above the heads of the poor 
fugitives, procured him at once the character of 
a zealous partizan; when, binding the badge 
of white upon his arm,—which he had remark- 
ed with his accustomed keenness,—and fixing 
in his burnished morion the silver cross of his 
loved country, he descended, resolutely, plung- 
ing through the abhorred carnage, in tha hope 
of extricating himself, amidst the general hav- 
oc, from the guilty city. 

Though by no means elevated in all his 
thoughts above the prejudices of the age, and 
though himself a zealous adherent of the Rom- 
ish Church, his noble soul revolted from ascene 
so barbarous, and, as he saw at once, so horribly 
gratuiteus. Had the destruction been confined 
to the leaders of the Huguenot party, nay, even 
to the whele of its armed supporters, it is possi- 
ble tha‘ his ideas might not have soared beyond 
the spirit of the times; but when he saw chil- 
dren unable yet to lisp -heir earliest words, girls 
in the flush of virgin loveliness, and youthful 
mothers, with their infants at their bosoms, hewn 
down and trampled to the earth, he shrank with 
inward loathing from such promiscuous slaugh- 
ter, and hardly could he refrain from starting to 
therescue. Nurtured, however, ashe had been, 
in a rude and iron country, educated in a school 
of warfare, inured, from his youth upward, to 
sights of blood, and, above all things, tutored by 
sad experience, in that most arduous lesson, to 
keep the feelings ever in srbjection to the rea- 
son, he had less difficulty in resisting his desire 
to strike a blow in behalf of helpless innocence, 
than we at this enlightened period, can imag- 
ine; and thus, occasionally lending his deep 
voice to swell the clamer which he hated, he 
strode along amidst the host of persecutors, col- 
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lecting as best he might, from thed:sjointed ex- 
elamations ofthe mob, such information as might 
serve to extricate him from the wide charnel 
house of Paris. Armed, trom head to heel, in 
complete panoply, his unusual proportions and 
lofty port,joined to the stern authority which sat 
upon his brow, caused him to be regarded in the 
light of a chieftain among the Romish Partizans., 
It was therefore not long before he ascertained 
that two of the city gates had purposely been left 
unbarred, though circled by a chosen band of 
Switzers, and Italian mercenaries; and if he 
could succeed in making his way unscathed to 
either of these, he doubte:! not but he should be 
be able to pass, by means ot his assumed impor- 
tance ; and, once at Jarge, he was resolved to 
make no pause, until he should have crossed the 
sea. One difficulty alone presented itself,—it 
would be necessary that he should traverse the 
esplanade before the windows of the Louvre,— 
and beneath the very eyes of the perfidious 
Charles, who, if he should recognise the person 
of the haughty Scot, would, beyond a doubt, 
avenge the slight which had been offered to his 
Royal will. Still it was his sole chance of es- 
cape; and, when life is at stake, there is no 
probability, however slender, to whieh men will 
not cling in their extremity. 

Boldly but at the same time cautiously, did 
Hamilton proceed, stifling his indignation at a 
thousand sights, which made his heart’s blood 
curdle, with necessary resolution not daring to 
extend an arm to protect the miserable beings 
who clung around his knees, wrestling with 
their cold-blooded murderers, and shrieking, in 
their great agony, for ‘Life! Life, for the love 
of God!’ Once, as if with ill-dissembled fury‘ 
he headed a band of more than common feroci- 
ty, a lovely iemale,—her slender garments torn 
from her limbs, by the rude soldiery,—her long, 
fair tresses dabbled in the blood which gushed 
‘from twenty wounds,—thrust the helpless babe 
into his arms, beseeching bim with anguish, 
such as none but mothers feel—‘if he had ever 
loved a woman, to save her little one.’—Even 
as she poke, a dark-browed Spaniard struck his 
stilleto into her bosom and she fell, still skrieck- 
ing as she lay beneath the trampling feet— 
‘Sauvez—pour l'amour de Dieu, sauvez mon mis- 
erable petit. The monster whe had felled the 
parent, drove the bloody weapon into the throat 
of the infant, and whirling the Lttle corpse 
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around his head, shouted the accursed war-cry 
‘Death ! death ! to the Huguenots!’ It was for- 
tunate for the noble Scot, that as he turned, the 
hot blood boiling to his brow with rage, to av- 
enge the crime, an ill-directed sho. rom a neigh- 
boring casement, took place in the Spaniard’s 
forehead, and, with a mingled yell of agony and 
triumph, he plunged headlong forward upon the 
bodies of his victims, a dead man, ere he touch- 
ed the pavement. His whole soul sickening at 
the fiendish outrage, Hamilton could barely 
nerve himself to go another step, in such com- 
panionship ; but, although he did not move a 
limb, the pressure of the concourse bore him 
onward, till almost unconsciously he found him- 
self a witness to the scenes, enacted in the court- 
yard of the Palace. The area of the promen- 
ade had, by this time, been eleared of living oc- 
cupants through means too surely indicated by 
the piles of gory carcasses heaped up on every 
side. The men, tired of unresisted butchery, 
leaned listlessly on their tall lances, unless some 
keener stimulus urged them to fresh exertions ; 
they had become epicures, as it were, in cruel- 
ty, and rarely moved from their positions, unless 
te commit some deed of blacker and more dam- 
nable atrocity. The King still kept his station 
at the window of the tennis court, and ever and 
anon, the bright flash of bis harquebuss announ- 
ced that he still found gratification in wanton 
bloodshed. The unfortunate wretches who had 
rnshed into the toils, while seeking fora refuge, 
had, for the most part, fallen victims to his dead- 
ly aim; but a few, smarting with unnumbered 
wounds, and rendered sullen by despair ; crouch- 
ed in a corner of the small enclosure, seemingly 
unwilling to meet their fate, otherwise than in 
company ; till pricked and goaded up by the 
pike of the condottini, they were compelled to 
run the gauntlets, foaming like over-driven ox- 
en, and staggering like men in the last stage of 
drunkenness. The red spot glowed upon the 
front of Bothwelhaugh, as he beheld this savage 
pastime, for many hours his choler had been 
accumulating, and it was now fast verging to 
the po'rt, at which it must find vent, or suflo- 
eate him. He saw a fair child borne in t.ic arms 
of a brawney butcher of the faurh» -~gs, smiling 
up into the face and twinin, its tiny fingers 
amongst the clotted mousiaches of its unmoved 
tormentor ;---he saw it torn from its hold, im- 
paled upon a lance, and held aloit, a target fora 
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‘monarch’s practice. He saw de Guise, the 
arch-mover of the mischief descend from his 
destrier and coolly wipe the visage of the slaugh- 
tered Coligini, with his own kerchief, to ascer- 
tain the identity of the lifelessclay. He saw a 
band of little children, dragging an infant Hug- 
uenot along, laughing and crowing at its youth- 
ful executioners, to plunge the cradled babe in 
the dark eddies of the Seine. He felt that he 
could endure this no longer,---he felt that he 
must proclaim his hatred and abhorrence, or ex- 
pire in the effort of repressing them; and all 
that he now desired, was an opportunity of dy- 
ing with eclat, and involving in his own destruc- 
tion the author of so many honors. At the ve- 
ry moment when these fiery thoughts were work- 
ng in his brain, an object met his eye, which 
by recalling associations ofa time and place far 
distant, roused him at once to open fury. 

A mother bearing a lifeless child along, hupe- 
lessly and irretrievably frantic! Regardless of 
the wounds which had been inflicted en her 
tender frame, fearless of the pursuers, who 
hunted her with brandished blades. she dandied 
the clay-cold bedy in the air, or hushed it in 
her bleeding bosom, humming wild fragments, 
which her memory yet retair -d, from melodies 
of happier days. At ence tae snow-storm on 
the banks of the Eske, hir own beloved bride, 
frenzied and perishing beside the first-born 
pled,e of her affections, rushed instantaneously 
upon his mind. ‘Accursed butchers, hold,’ he 
shouted ia a voice of thunder, and, ere they 
could obey his bidding, the foremost feil, } re- 
cipitated by the swiftness of his previous mo- 
tion, ten feet in front oi his intended victim; a 
second, and a third staggered away from his 
tremendous blows, mortally wounded, while the 
rest,struck with astonishment at eeing one, 
whom they, till now, nad fouowed -s ucham- 
pion in their cause, stand forth in the uefence 
ofa proscribed heretic, faunltered and skulked 
aside like sated hounds. Ere he had time to 
refl:ct on the consequences of his rashness,a 
well-remembered voice thrilled in his ear, 
*C’est lui. No more was spoken ; but in that 
brief sentence, he had heard and recognized 
hisdoom. Turning towards the palace front, 
he marked the form of Catharine, leaning from 
the window ; and pointing, in all the eagerness 
of hatred, her extended arm to his own person ; 
behind her, he could just distinguish the sallow 
features of the king reaching his hand to grasp 

















the matchlock which a courtier loaded at his 
elbow, ‘i shali die.” muttered the undaunted 
Scot, ‘but unavenged never.’ A petronel was 
in his hand, the muzzle bore fully on the majes- 
tic figure of the queen, his finger pressed the 
trigger ; he paused ; stood like a statue carved 
in marble, his weapon still directed to the 
ma.k,and that falcon glance, which never yet 
had missed its aim, fixed steadfastly upon its 
eti:ct! He saw the carbine of the tyrant rise 
slowly to its level, yet he fired not! The per. 
son of Charles was screened by the intervention 
of bis mother’s breast. ‘Devil!’ he shouted, 
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‘Devil that thon art; exult in thine impunity ! 
No Hamilton hath ever harmed a woman! 
The carbine was discharged, but no motion of 
the Scot showed what had been the event, 
The brow was still serene, the arm extended! 
and the eyeball calm asever. The hand rose 
higher, till the pistol pointed perpendicularly 
upwards ; the report rang clearly into the air ; 
and as the echoes passed away, the gallant but 
misguided soldier lay a eorpse upon the bloody 
pavement, cut off himself, as he had slain the 
oppressor, by the bullet of a concealed assassin. 
Such are the ways of Providence. 


—>_—_—_ 


COMFORT FOR SUCH AS MOURN THE DEATH OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
A Funeral Sermon. 


BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


ISAIAH xlix. 21.—I have lost my children, and am desolate. 





In a community like that of which we form 
a part, consisting of a crowded populatirn that 
has been drawn together by the hopes, o driv- 
en together by the disappointments and wants 
that wait on commercial enterprise, the death 
of an individual becomes > common an event, 
that it excites little attention, and makes bet a 
slight impression beyend the narrow circle of 
relatives and friends. To the individual vic- 
tim, indeed, whom Death has marked as his 
own, and who sees and feels that the king of 
terrors is advancing upon him, with a fixedness 
of purpose which human power cannot with- 
stand, nor human skill evade, death appears not 
the less dreadful, because he has been so fre- 
quently seen, withdrawing one after another, 
from the crowd that is moving on with him to 
the dark and silent house. For, though Death 
may be seen, doing his work with others, so 
often as to be seen at last with little emotion ; 
he can be felt, as certainly approaching, and as 
having actually taken hold of each one of us, 
but once. The very bosom, which the cold 
hand touches, feels its chillas deeply and as 
dreadfully as if it had never been seen hefore, 
laying its marble weight upen the bosoms of 
others. While only one falls, here and there in 
a throng, the great mass is but little affected by 
the gradual change which time and death are 


silently producing, in the individuals that com- 
pose it. 

When the angels of death go up against the 
high places of society, and leave those eminen- 
ces desolate, where its servants and benefactors 
have stood, then, indeed, a general sentiment 
of bereavement and sorrow pervades the whole 
eommunity, and the voice of admonition, as it 
comes forth from the tomb, is heard throughout 
a larger circle:—the loss which the public sus- 
tains is felt and recognized by the public; and 
the surviving kindred of the distinguished dead, 
perhaps, find some alleviation of their sorrows, in 
the sympathy which the public feels. The at- 
tention of religious assemblies, from the midst 
of which the great have fallen, is directed to 
ther fall. Their virtues are commemorated— 
their course in life is traced—their characters 
sketehed,—would that we could say that this is 
always done in the simplicity and fearlessness 
of truth !—and their conduct is held up asa 
model for the imitation of all who are emulous 
of greatness, and whose high ambition it 1s te 
die the death of the righteous, and to leave their 
name, a rich legacy to those whom they love. 
And it is proper that this shoald be so. It is in 
our nature to look upwards, and to have our 
regards fixed upon those who are above us in 
their stations and their attainments; and when 
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such fall away, so that their influence can be 
no lenger felt iu the direct and warm presence 
of the living and active spirit, it is salutary and 
proper to listen to the voice that issues from 
their tombs, were it for no other end than to 
learn, that no combination of talents or virtues 
ean redeem their possessor from the power of 
the grave. But when Death, in what may be 
ealled his ordinary walks, enters the dwellings 
that are filled by those who make up the great 
mass of the community, and takes out his vic- 
tims according to the measure of his ordinary 
claims, though in each particular case, the vic- 
im is exemplary, and interesting, and worthy 
of the respect that he enjoys abroad, and of the 
affections that cluster around him at home, still, 
sn a crowded city, and amid the scenes of ca- 
lamity and distress that so often come before us, 
the attempt would be vain to call aloud fora 
very lively sympathy, in the sorrows of the 
survivors, or to awaken a very strict attention 
to the teachings of death, however solemnly his 
message is usually delivered. _ His admonitions 
lose their effect in the very frequency of their 
repetition: as an agonizing pain may be borne 
till *t is almost forgotten ; or as he whcse home 
is by the thundering cataract, falls asleep on the 
precipice that overhangs it. 

But there are cases in which Death, even 
while going his round among the unambitious 
abodes of domestie affection, seems to have bro- 
ken loose from the restraints that ordinarily limit 
his ravages, and to cut down one object of love 
after another with such an unsparing hand as 
to make inattention to his dreadful work almos, 
unpardonable, inthose who are connected with 
the desolated family, by the relations of the chris- 
tian church,and who are associated with the 
mourners as fellow worshipers. And if a case 
ever occurs in which a private grief calls for 
public sympathy, and in which the death of 
those who have acted no distinguished part upon 
the stage of life may be justly regarded as a sub- 
ject of serious meditation bya whole religious 
assembly, it is when, inthecircle of six days— 
three little children from one family, the only 
children of their parents, have been laid in the 
tomb.” 

* Behold,’ said Peter to the wife of Ananias, 
* Behold the feet of them which have buried thy 


* The three children of Mr. J. C. all died of 
quay wine am me mentioned ; the : Zee & 
yous, ond ne Youngest aoout two years 9) 


husband are at the door, and shall carry thee 
out.’ And the unpitying angel of death, after 
he had once darkened this dwelling returned 
with the same fearful message to these parents. 
Behold the feet of them that have buried one 
of your children, your first born, are at the 
door, and shall carry out another, and another. 
Aud now they are all three lying still and are 
quiet. They sleep and are at rest. 

Is not an event like this, so full of deep and 
melancholy interest, full also of instructioa—of 
admonition—of consolation. 

I. In the first place, this bereavement is full 
of instruction. To the parents it is caleulated 
to give a knowledge of themselves. The strength 
of parental affectiou is eften unknown, even to 
parents, while their children are in health, and 
while they elaim only the ordinary measure of 
watchfulness and care. While we are engaged 
in the diseharge of the duties ef our several vo- 
cations, we are apt to censider the interest we 
fee] in those duties as nothing less than the de- 
votion with which we ought to meetthem. We 
are apt to flatter ourselves that our labors are 
directed to the general benefit, that they are to 
be felt and blest in a wide circle,—and we for- 
get, till we really disbelieve that, however regu- 
larly and faithfully our hands may move over 
the whole surface of our duty, the main spring 
of our efforts is coiled up and confined within 
the sacredenclosure of home. While the ties 
that bind our children to our hearts are drawn 
upon only by the weight of daily intercourse 
and dependence, we know not how strong they 
are ; and we do not know their strength till they 
are drawn to their utmost tension by the fears 
that wait on sickness, and are at last broken by 
the merciless hand of death. And it is not tiil 
the word of God has gone forth against us, as it 
went forth, of old, against the king of Judah 
‘ Write this man childless,’ that we find how 
strong a motive to exertion is lost in the loss of 
those objects to which our affections bound us. 


We are thus brought to feel and acknowledge 
that what we had considered our devotion to 


our duties in the abstract,and to the generali nter- 
ests of the commuznity,and to the good of the world 
at large, was, im truth, little more than eur at- 
tachment to ourehildren. We are thus brought 
so knowledge which is valuable to us, and which 
nothing but the breaking up ofour family attach- 
ments could give us; and are, moreover, driven 
by the very desolation of our houses, to look 
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more widely abroad upon society,to connect our- 
selves with objects that are more remote, and 
to cultivate in our hearts the sentiment ofa near- 
er relation toour kind, and to look upon the 
whole human race as a family of which the 
Head and Father is God. 

 Itis in seasons of uncommon affliction and 
bereavement, also, that we are taught the de- 
gree and extent of our submission to the will of 
God. When nothing has oceurred in respect to 
those who are near and interesting to us, to 
thwart our purposes, to darken our prospects, or 
to overthrow our expectations, we may flatter 
ourselves that we cordially and religiously ac- 
quiesce in all the appointments of that Being to 
whom belongs the disposal of all events. His 
appointments have always harmonized with our 
hopes and fulfilled them. ‘Thy will be done’ 
has been the constant offering of-our hearts; for 
the doing of his will was but the doing of our own. 
And thus our very prosperity may have deluded 
us into the belief, that in all things we were rea- 
dy to bow, with gratitude and faith, to the sov- 
ereign decrees of the Most High. But when 
one object of affection after another is taken 
away,—and one budding hope after another is 
nipped by the frosts of death, till at last paren- 
tal love can clasp to a father’s or a mo:her’s bo- 
som nothing but the pale visions of buried chil 
dren, which swim before the eyes in unquiet 
sleep—then it is that we may know, if we will 
then ask cur hearts, whether the petition ‘thy 
will be done’ goes up to God from them in the 
sincerity and warmth of filial resignation. 

- And it is in times of great domestic affliction, 
or when we see the hopes and the houses of 
friends and neighbors made desolate by the most 
extraordinary ravages of death, that we may all 
earn the uncertainty of this world’s enjoy- 
ments—even of the purest and best of them. 
When the best hopes of our nature are blasted, 
although they are connected with youth and in 
nocence, and the undying affections which the 
author of our nature has, with his own hand, 
planted and made to take root so deeply in it— 
when the creatures of almighty wisdom and love, 
—creatures that bear the image of the Infinite 
spirit of purity—creatures that are warm with 
life, and bounding around us im their cheerfal 
ness, and arrayed in their beauty, and spark 
ling with the early beams of intelligence, are 
touched by the hand that is unseen, and turned 
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te dust and ashes while the tones of their sweet 
voices have not yet died upon our ears, what 
is there belonging to Earth on which we may 
calculate as a source of enduring and constant 
enjoyment? If the freshest and firmest of our 
hopes are thus without foundations, what is 
there, belonging to earth alone, that is not ‘ built 
on stubble!’ And, if the most solid hopes of this 
world are rottenness, and if events, like the 
mournful cne under consideration teach us that 
they are so, they may be,and they should be the 
means of inducing us to form relations and at- 
tach hopes to another world, which cannot be 
dissolved. 

lI. But the hand of death, when stretched 
out so fearfully and so frequently towards one 
dwelling, is extended for our admonition. 

The child that is taken hold of by the hand of 
death is withdrawn beyond the reach of our in- 
structions, beyond the influence of our example. 
While the young spirit was with us, were we 
faithful to answer its claims upon us? Was our 
direct influence salutary—conducive to its im- 
provement—favorable to its salvation? Was 
our example such as to make virtue and piety 
appear venerable and attractive by seeing them 
associated with the parental character, and 
made influential by parental authority? Was it 
guarded, so far as 4 parent’s counsels, example, 
and influence could guard it from the pollutions 
ofsin? If our own hearts give a negative to 
these questions do they not loudly admonish us 
to be more faithful to surviving children, and 
more watchful over them, and more devoted to 
their immortal interests? But if death has ta- 
ken them all, so that our resolutions of greater 
fidelity for the future have no object to which 
they can be directed, what bitterness must the 
wringing hand of conscience infuse into the cup 
of sorrow ! Ouaglit not, then, the bare possibility 
that death, when he does visit our dwelling, 
may not leave it till he has left us alone in it, 
to awaken us from every dreum of security in 
which we may be passing our years, and make 
us break the bonds that lassitude, or habitual un- 
unfaithfulness has been drawing closer and 
closer around us, and give ourselves up, 
for the time to come, in a religious devetion to 
our duties as parents, who feel that our ehildren 
may soon go ‘0 give an account of us to God, 
and that wii ther they go before us or not, we 
must soon go to his judgement seat to render 
him an account of ourselves ? 





To the young,especially ,the deselations which 
death has wrought in one family of little chil- 
dren, (who only a few days ago were as young 
as themselves, and most of them even too young 
to come to the Church for instruction and wor- 
ship,) are particularly full of admonition. A 
whole family of young children who were very 
lately as full of life and hope as any who now 
hear me, have in a few days been all taken out 
of their parents’ arms, and laid in the grave.— 
Let little children be admonished by this event 
that their youth, their innocence, and their hapes 
are no security against death. Let them be ad- 
monished, while taey tet live and enjoy health 
to be diligent in learning at school, and obedi- 
ent to their parents at home, and silent and at- 
tentive at church ;—and frequently to repeat 
their little prayers both when they lie down and 
when they rise up, andconstantly to meditate 
upon the Maker of every thing beautiful that, 
they see, and the Giver of all good things that 
they enjoy ;---and never to forget that He sees 
them wherever they are, and knows everything 
that they are doing by night or by day ; and that 
they, like these other little ones, may die while 
they are very young and thus be cut off from 
all opportunity to amend the wrong they may 
have done, and to secure the eternal faver of 
God, by their innocence and obedieuce. 

IlI. Inthe death of young children there is 
consolation. He, who once took little ones into 
his arms and blessed them, assured us that of 
such is the kingdom of God. He told these 
who were inquiring of him who should be the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven, that it was 
he who should humble himself and become like 
a little child, that he had taken and set in the 
midst of them. And the little children that 
have been taken from the midst of us are equal- 
ly the emblems of that kingdom where all are 
innecent and of a lowly mind. 

‘lo those of us who are called to resign our 
ehildren to an early grave, consolation springs 
up from our knowled2e, and from our faith ;— 
from what we know ot them, and from what we 
believe concerning God and futurity. 

Concerning them we know that they have 
escaped, and safely escaped, the painful and 
often the too powerful trials that wait upon the 
living. They can feel no more pain, and are in 
no danger of shewing impatience under it.— 
They are sure not to murmur at the chastise- 
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ments of the Lord, for they are to be no more 
chastised. They can not be seduced into the 
scenes of Vice, for they are withdrawn from 
the reach of her seductions. Neither the love 
of pleasure, nor the thirst for gold shdll break 
pown the barriers that parental love has raised 
up around them in the moral principles that have 


been implanted in a goed education. We know 
that, when the cold blasts of winter go over their 
Marrrow bed, they are where the storm cannot 
reach them We know that their hearts shall 
never be broken with grief; that their vosoms 
shal] never be agonized by remorse; and that 
their spirits shall not consume away in the 
heart-siekness of hope deferred. We feel, for 
we know, that they are taken away from the 
evil to come—from the temptations that might 
be too strong for their virtue, and from the suf- 
ferings which might be greater than they could 
bear: and in respect to the exemption which 
they enjoy from all the ills of life, it isin the 
deep conviction of our souls that we say, 
‘ Far happier they, eseaped to endless rest, 
Than we who yet survive to wake and weep.’ 

And in even the total desolation of parental 
affection and earthly hope, there is living con- 
solation in our christian faith. We believe that 
their young spirits are still in the hand of the 
Father of spirits :—that he loves them not less 
than he always loved them ; and that if we, be- 
ing evil, knew how to give them good gifts while 
they were with us, their heavenly Father will 
rauch more give them the rich endowments of 
his holy spirit. We believe that they are re- 
moved to another prevince of their Father's em- 
pire, and that, there, other sources of knowl- 
edge and enjoyment are open before them. We 
believe that Death, which to them and to us ap- 
peared so terrible andso unpitying while he 
was dragging the reluctant spirit trom her tab- 
ernaele of clay, is now regarded by them as one 
of the kindest powers in all the ministry of 
heaven ;—as that power that gently released 
them from a painful and perilous alliance with 
the dust, with all its frailties and passions, and 
introduced them to higher and holier associa- 
tions; and that now it isa matter of holy re- 
joicing and of perpetual gratitude, that they 
wére thus early removed from the world, upon 
which they were cast, in the infaney of their be- 
13, © 

hus may we derive instruction, admonition, 
and consolation, from the desolations of death 
when he has fallen upon children and forgotten 
to spare. May the voice of God which is speak- 
ing from these children’s Gores be heard by 
parerts and by elildren. It says ‘Be ye also 
ready —ready to give up your children,—ready 
to go yourselves. It says, to each Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. itsays of the little ones who are gone 


¢ These are they which were not defiled—these 
ate they which follow the Lamb whithersoever 


he goeth.’ 





